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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In our second edition last week, we mentioned, on the authority 
of a gentleman who had left Brussels 6n the previous Thursday, 
that great fears were entertained by the better classes, on whose 
exertions the maintenance of the public peace had, up to that time, 
depended, that the unemployed workmen and others would rise in 
open insurrection against the existing authorities, as they had done 
against Van Maanewn and his satellites; and it was added, that 
the unhappy burghers had applied to the Commander of the Royal 
forces at Antwerp, and entreated him to send back for their pro- 
tection a portion of that very force which, but a week or two be- 
fore, they would not .allow to remain in their neighbourhood. It 


does not appear, from subsequent arrivals, that the anticipated. 


er; of the people took place ;' but that there was some foundation 
for the opinion that it would, as well as for the story of the applica- 
tion to Goyernment for troops to meet it, seems confirmed by the 
following extraordinary document. It is.a proclamation issued 
by Prince Frepgerick of Orange to the Bruxellois; and could 
hardly have been made unless their temper and views had ynder- 
gone a veryswonderful change. , 


** Conformaly,” says the Prince, “ to the orders of the King, we come 
to signify to you, as the only means of re-establishing legal order, that 
the National Army shall enter your walls, in the name of the law, and af 
the request of the most faithful citizens, to relieve them from a painful 
duty, and to give them aid and protection. Those officers and soldiers 
united under the flag of the country, are your friends and brather + they 
do not come to avenge themselves, but to restore order and peace. A 
general pardon will be extended to those faults and irregularities which 
circumstances have produced. Those who have acted as principals in acts 
too criminal to escape the punishment of the law, will alone, and justly, be 
punished ; their cause has nothing to do with yours. In virtue, therefore, 
of our powers, we ordain as follows :— 

“Art. 1. The National troops will enter Brussels. Art. 2. All 
obstacles to their march will be removed by the care of the mu- 
nicipal authorities. Art. 3. The posts of the Garde Urbane will be 
given up to the national troops. Art. 4. The strangers armed in 
the town shall retire without arms to their homes. Art. 5. The 
colours adopted as a distinct mark by a part of the Garde Urbane must 
be given up. Art. 6. The Municipal Administration, the Committee of 
Safety, the Council, andthe Chiefs of the Garde Urbane, will see to the 
execution of these orders as regards the maintenance of peace until the 
troops have made their entry. Art. 7. The members of these bodies are 
personally responsible from the present date, for all resistance which may 
take place against the public force. Art. 8. The garrison will be quartered 
so as not to be at the charge of the inhabitants, and will observe the 
strictest discipline; all resistance will be repulsed by force; and all indi- 
a ard anid of such resistance, and who are taken, will be given over 

o be tried. 


._ This proclamation bears date the 21st of September, and is 
signed “ Frepericx, Prince of the Netherlands ;” and it forms a 
very pretty epilogue to the comedy of a revolution which had been 
so hastily got up, and, as appears, by so indifferent actors, on the 
theatre of Brussels. Our excellent correspondent O'Hicarns, 
in @ letter which will be found in another place, finds fault with 
us for saying that the revolution in Belgium was not justified on 
any ground. We spoke as our knowledge of the facts enabled us 
to speak; and we think the event has amply borne us out. Justi- 
fiable revolutions may commence under such circumstances as 
that of Brussels did, ‘but they do not end as it has done. The 
truth of the case seems to be, that the only real cause of griev- 
ance among the Belgians was the stupid and indefensible attacks 
on the press... Stupid and indefensible such attacks always are. 
The press, where it is free, will ever be found the best coadjutor of 
a moderately prudent government. It is only where a government 
attempts to shackle it, that it becomes a dangerous enemy ; be- 
causet is only then that the interests as well as the passions of 
its conductors are enlisted on the side of the opposition. _ For 

ntagenist that a government which is even moderately | tise 
Jookfir, it may look for two advocates in the :ne ‘s, 
de@-it will but accept of voluntary assistance, if it will ict 
oH ati _attempts to put down the are ap- 

hes more or less'to the government of physical powei,—a 
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species of government which is impossible in any country in Europe 
except Turkey and Russia. To speak of law or any other protection 
to a people who have no means of free praise and free censure of 
what is good or bad left them, is nonsense. Take away 
public opinion -and its expression, and courts and legislatures, 
for all purposes of practical good, must follow. If they do not 
perish by their own inherent corruptions, they must by the neglect 
of the people. But, barring the attacks on the press, there 
was nothing in the condition of the Netherlands that called 
even for a rising. What did they do when they rose? They 
chased away an obnoxious Minister—did it require a rising to 
effect that? They abolished a municipal tax—did it require a 
rising to effect that? The separation of the two portions of the 
kingdom was to be effected by the joint Legislature, if effected at 
all. The Belgians had as free and as powerful a voice there as the 
Dutch—why was it not heard? If all the Belgian Deputies had 
been instructed to vote for such a separation, it must have been 
conceded. That they were not so instructed, proved that their 
constituents were not agreed even on this grand object. Indeed, 
in a letter from our correspondent dated Wednesday last week, 
it is very distinctly stated that there was no ground whatever for 
a revolution ; that it was an afterthought, which nothing but the 
fashion of revolutions then prevalent could have led the sober 
Netherlanders to entertain. F 

“The separation,” he says, ‘‘ though somewhat hastily proposed, and, 
as I think, a little too suddenly repented of, is becoming more decidedl 
the wish of all. The commercial objections are met by arguments whic 
appear to have satisfied the complainants; or it has occurred to them, 
that though they may lose by Holland they may gain by other countries. 
But the truth of the matter is—and it will sufficiently explain the whole 
circumstances of the case—the movement in Brussels is not a real revolu- 
tion—it is gotup. The Belgians had grievances, but not of the revolu- 
tionary pitch: nevertheless, as revolutions were the fashion, they thought 
they would try one. There is no heart in the matter ; and the good sort of 
people, always influential though not always right, contend that had they 
waited they should have gained all they wanted, and that without either 
shouldering muskets or neglecting their counters.” , 

It is in vain, under such circumstances, that de Porrer writes 
letters recommending his townsmen to beware ofthe finasseries 
of theKing,and to despise the ntatseries legales by which they are 
attempted to be trammelled. The warm folks,gn Brussels, like the 
warm folks everywhere, prefer high profits, ready trade, a good 
dinner, and a cheering glass of wine, ts all nsututions in the 
world. They will take as much freedom es in their way ; 
but they will not paddle through dirty streets to the neglect of 
their comfort and their customers in order to get it. The spirit 
of the lower orders in Brussels seems very little more allied to 
the heroic than. that of their city rulers. The most notable ex- 
ploit they have performed since the breaking of Lisry BaGNnano’s 
windows and the burning of VAN Maanen’s hotel, is thus described 
by our correspondent : 

‘¢ The famous Discours du Roi des Pays Bays Wad not been half 4n hour 
in town, before it was hawked about and solé.in every quarter, at all 
prices, according to the eagerness of the purchasers. Moreover, it had 
not been in the town above four hours, before it was burnt on the Grand 
Place, by a crowd of ragged rascals, who, I am sure, could not read what 
they so patriotically destroyed. After this splendid achievement, they pa- 
raded thestreets, crying ‘‘& bas le discours !” until they had collected some 
considerable crowd in the Place Royale. The Garde Bourgeoise thea turned 
out, and marched in small detachments through and through them, till they 
were all separated and dispersed : it was the work of about ten minutes, 
and unaccompanied with the least violence. I know not whether this event 
will be made to cut a figure in the newspapers: it was nothing, and yet 
much more real than half the reports in the English papers. For instance, 
I read in the Globe, I think, of last Friday, that on the: Sunday previous, 
astranger driving into Brussels was turned out of his carriage, which 
was immediately laid on its side and filled with stones to form a barricade. 
This is not only utterly false, but could not have been true in the temper 
in which Brussels was at that date. Carriages on that day drove into 
Brussels as peaceably as they did into London. As for the barricades, 
they are too contemptible even to laugh at: there is not a ham and beef 
shop in London that could not make more formidable barricades of its 
pots and pans.” 

There was a report that Dz Porrer had returned to Brussels ; 
but this seems to be unfounded. The last account of the banished 
journalist exhibits him at Paris, endeavouring to excite the sym- 
pathies of the National Guard; who seem however to have re- 
ceived his advances with singular coldness. He is described, by 
the Constitutionnel,as having on Monday attended a banquet; in 
which he and his party offered to fraternize with the officers of a 
battalion of the French National Guards, who were enjoying their 
banquet at the same tavern. The two parties happened to be 
dining in adjoining rooms. It was proposed to remove the ner 
tition which divided them, and the proposal was agreed to. e. 
Belgians gave for a toast, ‘The re-union of Belgium with Frangeg’¢ 
which the Frenchmen rev. 1 to drink. M. de Porter fi 
another attempt on the mouesty of the French National Guay 
by a toast, the p rt of which was that Be um would 5 
upon them in case of any foreign intervention in Bolave affairs 
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Frenchmen said, they would willingly 
their citizen King comm them. 
fact, the French are as iotically selfish as their neighbours, 
They might fight for the purpose of adding Belgium once more to 
France ; but they are not disposed to act as liberal Quixotes, and 
roam over the world delivering suffering patriots from the giants 
that hold them in thrall. 

The discussions in the Second Chamber of the States-General 
on the address in answer to the King’s speech, ended on Monday ; 
they were, as usual, private. An attempt was made to have the 
discussion public; and M. Syrzama made a motion for an ad- 
dress to the King to direct an inquiry into the disturbances in 
Belgium, and to lay the result before the Chambers; but both 
these motions were negatived. We may therefore conclude, that 
the address—indeed it seems to be the necessary form of all such 
documents—will be a mere echo of the speech. The accounts 
from the Hague of Tuesday's date say it comcides with “ the 
expectations” of the Netherlanders ; and they expected nothing 
from it. In fact, the address is a mere formality. All that the 
speech recommended to the Parliament, was to consider the pro- 
priety of a separation of the Southern portion of the kingdom 
from the Northern ; all that Parliament could answer was, they 
would consider of it. Although, as may be fairly deduced from 
the proclamation of Prince Ferpinanp, the people of Brussels 
are now to be looked on as completely subjected to the Govern- 
ment,—and although, as may be also fairly concluded, a settlement 
of their grievances will not be again attempted for a considerable 
time by a fresh rising,—still the much-desired separation may take 
place; and all that the rioters and their successors the Burgher 
Guard have asked may be, and if the King is a wise man will be, 
conceded, If the parties go into it honestly and impartially, a 
separation may be effected without the smallest difficulty; and 
this will remedy many evils which their forced conjunction has 
produced, without taking away those advantages which the most 
intimate union of interests is calculated to confer. It is said the 
King will consent to the separation, but will secure all the benefits 
of it to Holland. This would be about as wise and practicable a 

lan as if a man were to appropriate his dinner to the benefit of 

is left side while he starved his right. If Belgium gets the power 
of enacting laws for its own regulation, it will have no more mou- 
tures—no more prosecutions of its press: this is something. 

Brussels, the head and front of the confederacy, being disposed 
of, it seems almost unnecessary to note the conduct of its minor 
associates. At Mons, so late as Sunday, there was a rising (per- 
haps a riot would be the right word, but now-a-days every riot is a 
rising), which was suppressed by the military, after it had endured 
for three hours. Namur has been declared in a state of siege ; 
and there also the military have been obliged to act, and some 
people have been shot. Liege has received a reinforcement of its 
garrison. The Netherlands are generally discontented—there is 
no concealing that. fag; and the sooner the causes of their dis- 
content are arched and removed, the better will it be for 
their rulers as well as themselves. The skinning over of an 
ulcer may kill a patient, and rid the doctor of a case which he 
could not mend ; but for state quacks there is no such deliverance, 
—nations won't die, and they will be cured. 








The principal acts of the French Legislative Assemblies; since 
our last report, have been the introduction of projects of law by 
M. Guizor for the purpose of affording relief to the distresses of 
the country, by reducing the duty on imported grain, and making 
advances in stock to the manufacturers; atid a proposition for 
reducing the security of the public journals to one-fourth of its 
present amount, and for taking off the whole of the additional 
duties imposed on them by ViLLELLE. The proposal respecting 
the press emanated from a private deputy, but will probably be 
passed into alaw. The simpler plan would have been to abolish 
the security altogether. The object of a security must be to pro- 
tect, the public, not so much from libellers, as from swindlers, by 
denying te any one not possessed of property or credit the power 
to set up a public journal: if it be so small therefore that needy 
adventurers may still become proprietors of newspapers, the grand, 
object of security is lost. Connected with this subject, we may 
notice that five prints, the Aigle, Independent, Patriot, Tocsin 
National, Resolution, have hitherto refused to deposit the secu- 
rities required by the law passed during Marrienac’s Ministry. 
They started since the Revolution; and it is probable that they 
have adopted this plan of courting a prosecution only as a cheap 
method of advertising. 

The report of the impeachment of the late Ministers was made 
to the Committee on Monday with closed doors : it was to be laid 
before the Chamber on Thursday. The accused, the Messager 
des Chambres says, have already chosen their legal defenders. 
M. Manparovux-VertTAmy undertakes the defence of PoLtienac, 
M. Hennequin that of Pevronnet, M. Sauzex will appear for 
CuantTEeLauze, and M. Grenireux for GuERNON-RANVILLE. 
If condemned, it seems now to be the general opinion that they 
will be executed. All mention of any alteration in the criminal 
law with a view to save them, has been long dropped. It was 
perhaps too romantic a project to be carried into execution. The 

private letters say the people will not be satisfied but with their 
execution. The feeling, in those who lost fathers, brothers, sons, 
husbands, in the Three Days, is natural. 

Among the miscellaneous acts of the Chamber of Deputies, we 
aay mention the reception of an address from Belfast; to which, 


At the lans, iff) 





thoygh contrary to etiquette, the President was authorized b 
acclamation fe answer in writi: Yet there are people in this 


great city who beat their puzaled brains for arguments to persuade 


the public, that the congratulations of the English people must be 
resented by the French people as intrusive and impertinent. 


Prince TALLEYRAND left Paris on his mission to England on 
the 21st, and arrived at Calais on the 23rd. If the weather per- 
mitted he would cross yesterday, and may therefore be expected 
in town to-day. 

Count Lospav arrived at Paris on Friday, sent by his Prussian 
Majesty to congratulate Louis Partie on his accession. The 
Duke de Monrresexto writes on the 11th of September from 
Madrid, to.state that he had been received in the most cordial 
manner by FERDINAND and his Ministers. 

At the meeting of the Cour Royale on Monday, two of the Prej 
sidents—one of them the son of the celebrated Deszzz, the able 
and virtuous defender of Louts the Sixteenth, and six councillors 
among whom is M. Corru, Captain Basin Ha t's idol of poli-- 
tical sagacity—were declared to have forfeited their offices by 
reason of absence. The offices of the four Judges of the Tribunal 
of Premiere Instance were declared vacant for a similar reason. 

The Funds have been so low (the 3 per Cents.) as 64.40: they, 
however, rallied considerably on Friday. There seems no parti- 
cular cause assignable for the depression, except the general shock 
which mercantile credit, the most sensitive of all plants, has re- 
ceived by the recently-disturbed state of the kingdom, and the ne- 
cessity which this has imposed on merchants who had property in 
the Funds to withdraw it. Until credit be restored, they must 
continue low; and should commerce become vigorous they may 
be prevented from rising from another cause, namely, the rise of 
interest consequent on the rise of profits. 


An expiatory sacrifice, as it is termed, was made on Tuesday, at 
the Place de Gréve, to the manes of four young subaltern officers, 
named Borries, Raoux, Gousin, PommiErR, who were guillo- 
tined in 1822, on a conviction of hightreason. The sacrifice was 
made by persons belonging to the clubs of “ Friends of the Peo- 
ple,” and “ Friends of Truth,” which have been recently revived, 
and to the latter of which the four young men belonged. The 
procession seems to have caused great and unnecessary alarm in 
the public mind at Paris. The whole number of the clubbists did 
not exceed fifteen hundred, and there was not the slightest disor- 
der nor appearance of it. The Times of this morning has a remark 
on this expiatory sacrifice which is so singular in its logic that it 
merits quotation— — 

“The crime with which they were charged was that of conspiring to 
assassinate the Royal Family, or to overturn the Government; and of 
this crime they were either guilty or not guilty. If the evidence was in- 
sufficient to establish their treasonable purpose, and they were really in- 
nocent of the imputed offence, then the Jury was culpable for giving a 
verdict against them, and the Judge for passing sentence of death; but 
what in this case becomes of their patriotic merit, and how are they 
worthy to be classed with the martyrs of liberty, whose glorious fall illus- 
trates the late revolution? If they did not conspire to overthrow the 
Bourbon Government, they have no claim to be considered as patriots,— 
they were not, as they have been called, ‘the advanced guard’ of the 
Parisian youth who at last expelled them. If, on the other hand, these 
officers were condemned to death on evidence sufficient to show that they 
really conspired to overthrow the Government, then, again, as breakers 
of the law, which the majority of Frenchmen observed for eight years 
since their death, they have no right to be associated with those who, in 
the late revolution, defended the laws and the Charter against the Royal 
conspirators of the Tuileries.” : 

The moral of this is, that if a tyrannic and vindictive Government 
put an innocent man to death, it is improper to do honour to his 
memory, because he was unjustly condemned: if, on the other 
hand, the same Government put a man to death because he had 
attempted its overthrow, he is unworthy of being remembered, 
because he was not successful. The only patriotic claim to men- 
tion is victory. It was most absurd to bewail the victims of 
JEFFERIES, because they had committed nocrime; and RussELL 
and Sypney are undeserving of honours, because they perished 
in the attempt to vindicate the liberties of their country. . 





It has been suggested that the present would be a proper period 
for a commercial treaty between this country and France. We 
fear the manufacturers of Rouen would stand in the way of any 
such arrangements, even if our precious ally Don MievuEL did 
not. We noticed a fortnight ago the origin of the establishments 
at Rouen, and the nature of the monopoly which they enjoyed by 
the prohibitory duties imposed for their maintenance. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt, that had it depended on King CHARLES 
only, we might long ere this have had any treaty with France we 
liked ; but on that point he was met by the people, and as his feel- 
ings were not much concerned in carrying it, he easily gave way to 
their wishes. The people of France are at present extremely well- 
disposed towards us. The sympathy which has been expressed in 
their favour by many of the most respectable bodies in England has 
gone far to extinguish that dislike which wounded vanity had 
long fostered. The battle of the Three Days restored the French 
to a higher rank than they fell from by the battle of Waterloo: 
it proved that their martial courage was unimpaired, and it proved 
also that they possessed what had often been denied them, a moral 
courage equal to their martial. Success has banished the feeling, 
which defeat had engendered; and the cordial sympathy of the. 
English has been received as a proof, that so far from entertaining 
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a wish to depress the French nation, as was at one time imagined, 
no people are more disposed to rejoice on its exaltation, Every 
additional expression of approbation goes to strengthen this kindly 
and proper spirit between the two countries, Had the dealers in 
figs and figures at the Common Council the other day, been able 
to contemplate the resolutions submitted to them in the plain view 
in which their interests placed them, they would not have invoked 
the wind, hail, rain, lightning, and fire, so furiously, and to so 
little purpose, in opposing Mr. Srevens’s motion. It is because 
such motions tend powerfully to smooth down the opposition 
which partial interests operating on the nation at large might be 
able to throw in the. way of a treaty of mutual benefits, that they 
are desirabie. The people who speak of interference are ignorant 
of the meaning of the word. To interfere, is to come between a 
man and something that he is seeking to secure. To praise a man 
for what he has done—to congratulate him on what he has obtained 
—is not interference, nor ever was so termed except in the indis- 
criminating phraseology and jumbled metaphors of a Common 
Council orator. 


A private letter from Algiers, dated the 5th of September, con- 
tains the latest intelligence of the new settlement, and a some- 
what affecting account of the departure of Bourmonr. 

“« The Marshal departed on the 3rd. in the evening, on board a wretched 
mercantile brig belonging to the Commissary-General. He had applied 
to the Admiral for a man-of-war, who sent back the answer, that if it 
was to go to France, he was ready to place at his disposal any ship that 
might suit him; but that he did not think himself authorized to give 
him one, if it was his intention to go to a foreign conntry. Two hours 
after this answer, he embarked with only his two sons, one of whom was 
almost in a dying state, and sailed, it is said, for Mahon, in the evening of 
the same day. At the moment of his departure a violent storm hung 
over the city. It was by the flashes of lightning that we saw the white 
sails of the brig which was conveying to a distance from us this new 
Marius. The most insensible hearts could not but be moved at so rapid a 
change in the fortunes of him who just before commanded an army of 
thirty thousand men, and whose slightest desires were commands for the 
crowd of courtiers who are always to be met with in the camp as well as 
the court. In the days of his misfortune his sons were his sole attendants. 

“It was high time for a chief of firm mind to come and take the reins 
here. It is impossible to form an idea of the general demoralization, the 
consequence of complete idleness, and of the diseases which are the con- 
sequences of it under so sultry asky. Conquerers as we are, the country 
is far from belonging to us, and from being pacified. Colonel Fraicheville, 
of the Znd Light Regiment, and the Paymaster, were assassinated ten 
days ago, a few hundred paces from our out-posts. Theseare the results of 
the system which has been adopted towards these savages, who take mode- 
ration for fear or weakness. We are sometimes very ridiculous with our 
fine principles of philanthropy, which we try to accommodate to all cli- 
mates, all nations, and all conditions.” 

The writer of the letter ought to have completed the picture of 
the displaced Commander-in-chief by a description of his luggage. 
Bovurmont departs, but carries with hima princely fortune—some 
accounts say twelve millions of franes (nearly half a million sterl- 
ing), the plunder of the Casauba—which, had he proceeded to 
France or retained his command, he would hardly have ventured 
on appropriating, and would not have been allowed to keep. Even 
as it is he and his officers may be obliged to give up a large por- 
tion of their plunder. ‘The expedition to Africa,” said Guizor 
to the Chambers on Monday, “cost us not much more than fifty- 
five millions of frances; and our victory would have brought us a 
good~deal more, had honesty presided over our operations.” 
Bovurmonr retires from Africa with the reputation of SaALiusr 
rather than of Marius. 








It has been stated by the Globe, on what our prudent contem- 
porary declares to be authority, that Mra is actually on the 
Spanish frontiers. We may therefore look for news from Spain 
soon; and the anticipations of the Standard, though somewhat 
premature, may yet be realized. At Perpignan, there were, ac- 
cording to the last letters, agreat number of Spanish refugees, and 
others were daily arriving. Among the strangers, there were 
several Portuguese and Italians, attracted by community of mis- 
fortune. Frrpinanp is described as playing the game of the in- 
surgents, by the needless severities that he has lately indulged in. 
At Barcelona, three persons are not allowed to walk in company ; 
and no one is permitted to remain in the streets after eight o'clock. 
The priests, it is said, are in the habit of betraying the secrets of 
the confessional to their political rulers ; but this we believe to be 
anexaggeration. A subscription has been commenced in Paris in 
favour of the Spanish patriots. The military chest for such an 
army as Mina may look to command need not be large; they 
ask only arms and ammunition. 

Cries of “ Long live Donna Maria!” are said to have been 
raised in Lisbon. We confess we have fewer hopes of the Portu- 
guese than of the Spaniards; our hopes of either are not very 
sanguine. We fear nothing but conquest will materially mend 
their condition. It is a curiows rather than a comfortable re- 
flection, that our own victories in the Peninsula were in some 
measure the cause of its present degraded condition. The tyrant 
NAPOLEON was the only regenerator for a people so far gone. 








The intelligence of the revolution in Dresden, to which we al- 
luded in our last number, rested on private letters; subsequent 
arrivals confirm it in all its essentials. The King has really, 
though not formally, resigned in favour of his nephew ; the King's 
brother has resigned both really and formally in favour of his son. 


The notice of these changes was conveyed to the of Saxon 
by the following proclamation, " — : 





“We, Anthony, by the grace of God, King of Saxony, hereby give no-+ 
tice, that, to relieve the duties of government which lie on us, and in 
aternal regard for our subjects, we have, in concert with our beloved 
»rother, Maximilian, Duke of Saxony, chosen our dearly beloved nephew, 
Frederick Augustus, Duke of Saxony, to be joint Regent of our domi- 
nions: in consequence, all matters brought before us for decision, shall 
be proposed in his presenee, and the resolutions signed by him-also. And 
we, Maximilian, Duke of Saxony, hereby not only declare our assent to 
the above, but likewise voluntarily renounce, in favour of our dear son, 
Frederick Augustus, Duke of Saxony, the right of succession to the throne 
of Saxony. 
** Given at Pillnitz, Sept. 13, 1830. 
“ Antony, (L. 8.) 
“ Maximistan, (L. S.) 

**Gottros ApoLPH Ernst JANKENDORF, 

** JoHANN ADOLPH VON ZEzsCcuwitz. 

** BERNHARD AvuGusT Von LINDENAU. 

** Jutius Traneotrtr JAcos Von Konneritz.” 

Here is another King to be recognized by the Allied Powers. 

By and by their whole business will be recognitions. 


Prince Wiiu1am of Brunswick Oels arrived in his native city, 
which his respectable brother had so hastily abandoned, on the 10th. 
The disorders which had taken place after the retreat of the former 
ruler, seem to have been great, though not greater than might 
have been expected under such circumstances of excitement, and 
when all legal checks were suspended. Prince W1L11Am will sue- 
ceed to the sovereignity, we suppose, as a matter of course, under 
such conditions as the states of the principality see fit to impose 
on his authority, 

Reports have been circulated of a powerful Prussian force 
having taken up a position between Sarr-louis and Sarrbruck; 
but they seem to be premature at the least. ‘The feelings of the 
Prussian Monarch towards his Rhenish provinces are pretty well 
shown by the speech of Prince Witiram to the authorities of 
Coblentz, in answer to their address to him at his late visit :— 

“The King has charged me to declare to his subjects of the Rhenish 
Provinces, how deeply he regrets not being able to come among them, 
The late events in France render his presence in the capitel necessary. 
However, the King is firmly resolved not to interfere in the affairs of that 
country, and to let the volcano consume itself in the interior. But if 
the French should ‘attack our frontiers, the King would then colltect all 
his forces to repel them. The works which have been executed at Co- 
blentz, and which form a powerful bulwark of the monarchy, prove the 
importance which his Majesty attaches to the Rhenish Provinces, and 
his firm resolution to defend them to the utmost extremity.” 





Letters from Frankfort on the Maine, dated 16th September, 
speak of a movement in no fewer than forty of the states of Ger- 
many, with a view to put down the odious system of laws, by 
which almost all the internal commerce of that portion of Europe 
has been converted into a system of smuggling, and whiMiim- 
poses an enormous tax on the consumers, while it brutalizes the 
character of the traders. Even in Vienna a rising is said to have 
been provoked on this account. At Frankfort, the mob seems to 
have been serious—one of the Burgomasters was hanged in effigy 
in front of the town-hall. The real hanging of a dozen or two of 
these municipal personages, will, we expect, be the upshot of 
their ignorant and vexatious regulations, unless they contrive very 
speedily’to alter them. When Austria begins to reform, the Mil- 
lennium cannot be far distant. 





A report reached London a few days ago of an insurrection in 
the Russian capital. It requires confirmation. It is admitted 
that the army has been long in a discontented state. Revolution 
in Russia is at present, however, out of the question; it has no 
elements to work on. The nobles may rebel against the sove- 
reign, the little tyrants against the great, but Russia has no people. 








Tur Kine.—His Majesty, it is said, is much pleased with Brighton ; 
and though he will open Parliament in person—for our William the 
Fourth does not admire the very common practice of subordinate officers, 
of doing duty by deputy—he will return to his present residence, until 
the season is fairly set in—that is, until spring commence in the country, 
and winter in the town. The Brighton people are in high spirits, as 
they well may be, at the prospect of so lengthened a visit. It is but fair 
to say, that everything that zealous loyalty could suggest to render the 
illustrious party agreeable, has been cheerfully and zealously per- 
formed. It was impossible that the kindly hearts of the King and 
Queen should not open to those who have shown themselves so 
anxious to please them in the most minute particular. Prince Leo- 
pold visited the King last week, and remained until Monday ; on which 
day he went to Bath, where we observe the freedom of the city has been 
presented to him. The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester joined the 
Royal party on the same day that Prince Leopold departed. A more ree 
markable person than any of those who have hitherto visited the Pavi- 
lion is hourly expected there—the far-famed ci-devant Bishop of Autun, 
Prince Talleyrand. He was. to leave Paris on Tuesday. A troop of 
equestrians at present in Brighton were ordered to perform before their 
Majesties on Saturday ;—and, by his Majesty’s command also, all the 
servants of the establishment, down to the humblest menial, were present; 
that they as well as their master might enjoy the pleasure of the spec- 
tacle. The diffusive kindness of the King is not, limited to the great 
ones of his house, it is like the precious oil which was shed on the head 
of the high priest, anddescended to the very skirts of his garments. | 

LutwortH CastLE.—The royal inhabitants of this pleasant resi- 
dence are amusing themselves after the fashion that our James used to 
do when on his travels. Young Bourdeaux is regularly addressed as his 
Majesty Henry the Fifth; and, by way of completing the jest, the 
little King has a little cabinet, and little dignitaries, all to himself. 





these trifles serve to amuse the leisure which shrift and shooting leave 
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tothe ex-Monarch, it is well. Sir Walter Scott tells a story, in his 
book on Witchcraft, of a podr maniac who was confined in a public 
asylum, and fed on his country’s common fare, porridge, and whose 
abiding delusion was, that he sat at a magnificently-spread table, 
covered with every delicacy nature and art could furnish. He could not, 
however, resist the evidence of all his senses, though he did of his eyes ; for 
he frequently complained, that, eat what he would, every thing that en- 
tered his mouth tasted of oatmeal! Charles is a maniac of the same 
kidney: he fancies that when he has dubbed a little boy a king, and a 
big boy a minister, his table is furnished as completely as when he sat in 
the Tuileries. The world, who know that his fish, flesh, and fowl, are 
all porridge, look on, and laugh the while. A French gentleman on 
leaving him, the other day, was specially charged to tell his friends over 
the water, that when the people were tired of their present work, they 
had only to send over for him, and he would join them immediately ' 
** Where madness is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


Common Councit.—At the meeting of the Common Council on 
Thursday, Mr. Stephens took occasion to introduce his motion for an 
approval of the late revolutionary movements in France. To the objec- 
tion that the motion was now too late, he replied, that the very persons 
who complained of his being too late now, were those who, when the 
matter was first talked of, objected that it was then too early and prema- 
ture. In fact, he could not have brought the question forward earlier, 
unless a Special Court had been appointed for that purpose. Mr. Ste- 
vens then went on to notice other objections to his motion, and princi- 
pally the objection arising out of the question of interference which it 
might be supposed to raise. He contended at considerable length, that 
the Court’s approbation of the late revolution argued no wish on its 
part to mingle in or to direct the internal movements of France. His 
resolutions were in substance, 

“That the Court, setting a high value upon the benefits of Constitutional Govern- 
ments, could not be unmindful of the fatal consequences to freedom and social or- 
der, of the proceedings of Charles the Tenth, lately King of France, and of his Govern- 
ment ; at the same time that they recollected with gratitude and applause the noble 
resistance to illegal authority which those acts of tyranny called forth, That the 
patriotic conduct displayed by the inhabitants of Paris in the energetic and suc- 
cessful resistance which they made to the armed force engaged in the cause of des- 
potism, and the noble forbearance and discretion exercised by them in the hour of 
victory and of triumph, have merited the admiration and gratitude of every friend 
of peace and social order. That the Government of Great Britain have pursued a 
wise and liberal policy in recognizing Louis Philip I. as King of the French; and 
that the Court rejoiced in the good understanding subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of France and of this country, and hoped that the peace and good-will which 
that was calculated to produce would be perpetuated.” 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. W. Western. 

Mr. Tickner proposed as an amendment, 

** That although the members of this Court may, in their individual character, 
view with satisfaction the patriotic resistance of the people of Paris to the attempt 
by the late King of France and his Ministers to subvert the chartered rights and 
liberties of the French people, yet this Court, disapproving the principle of foreign 
interference in the domestic concerns of nations, deems it improper to adopt any 
measures with reference to the recent important proceedings in France.” 

In support of this amendment, Mr. Tickner said, he could not help 
remarking, that the parties who were so zealous in urging forward such 
proceedings had never ceased to condemn the Government for an; inter- 
ferenge with the former French Revolution, and they would be the very. 

lo so Now, should any indication of the kind appear; and every 

discreet person would join them most heartily in the expression of their 
dispraise. But ihe British Government had determined to maintain a 
strict neutrality ; and that being the case, it was equally wise and prudent 
in the people to follow theexample. If the practice of interfering with 
the internal concerns of foreign nations was in principle bad—and there 
were but few who would say it was not—it must be wrongin every 
mode of its application. The whole of Europe was evidently in a great 
ferment. Indeed, there appeared to be scarcely a part that was not in a 
state of actual or incipient revolution. To what extent it might go, or 
what might be the ultimate consequences, it was impossible to foretell. 
It, therefore, behoved the Court to pause lest it should do anything 
which might be the first of a series of events to ‘‘ uns/ip the dogs of war,” 
and precipitate our native country in the vortex. Combustible matter 
abounded ; beneath, and on every side it was ready to explode, and surely 
the Court would not seize the torch of the incendiary and assist in setting 
fire to the train. Everything would prosper if parties would but be quiet ; 
the course of rational and just reform would move forward with a favour- 
able gale ; and the only evil to be apprehended was, that the injudicious 
zeal of indiscreet friends would blow the gentle breeze into a storm that 
would drive the gallant bark upon the rocks, and thereby made 
shipwreck of the good cause. (Cheers.) The desire was universal 
for a modification of institutions conformably to the increased 
knowledge and altered circumstances of society, and was at pre- 
sent expressed by the still small voice of reason and justice, and 
needed no excitement ; but it might be impelled into an insane voci- 
feration, from which nothing but blood and violence would issue. 
A movement of the corporate body of this great metropolis at the present 
momentous juncture must have great moral influence, and might be the 
commencement of a rapid series of causes, leading ultimately to the most 
disastrous results. We might perish in the fire of our owt kindling, and 
be lostin the storm we had assisted toraise. The interference of crowned 
heads and their armies with the former revolution had produced the late 
tong and devastating war. There appeared in the present instance to 
be no ground for alarm on that score; but there was much to apprehend 
from another source. The sublime art of printing had effected a total 
change in the state of the civilized world—a power had been generated 
more tremendous than ever was brought into exercise inthe history of the 
world ; the people had acquired such stupendous moral force, that stand- 
ing armies had become asa mere featherin the balance. Every species of in- 
termeddling with changes in the Government of foreign nations, was not 
only bad in principle and mischievous in its tendency, but in this parti- 
cular instance was entirely uncalled for by any circumstances attending 
it. Had. there been any symptoms of the British Government inter- 
posing against the French people, then it might fairly have become a 
uestion whether the English people should not move on the popular 
side, but nothing of the kind had manifested itself ; on the contrary, the 
new state of things in France had been officially recognized by the 
Cabinet of William the Fourth, and there the matter, so far as we were 
concerned, should end. The rest was peculiarly and exclusively the 
business of the French people themselyes, 
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of that Court, either by way of address or otherwise, would be an offi« 
cious intermeddling, altogether unjustified and uncalled for by any cirs 
cumstances attending the transaction ; and if the French felt, as he was 
confident the English people would feel in a similar case, it must cer« 
tainly be unpalatable to them. 

Mr. Bousfield seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Richardson, said, the revolution had done more than all the books 
that ever were written. Viewing the subject as a friend to reform in 
this country, he must say that some short time since, his hopes and ex- 
pectations with respect to reform were exceedingly languid—he had al« 
most given up all expectation of seeing it accomplished in this country. 
But the late events in France had regenerated his spirit—a fine and 
noble feeling had been excited in a sister country, which he hoped would 
not be allowed to decay without producing beneficial results; and he 
entertained no doubt, that the consequences which in time would follow 
upon these events could not fail to produce commercial advantages such 
as would piace England upon a higher point of elevation than she had 
hitherto attained. The use to which the present state of public feeling 
might be turned, would be to induce the French to abandon their restric« 
tive system ; and as courtship preceded marriage, so an interchange of 
kindly sentiments between the two Municipalities of Paris and of Lon- 
don might lead to such a union of interests as would not but be highly 
beneficial to both. Now he would put the case to them in this point of 
view—they objected to the resolutions on the ground of their amounting 
to interference with the affairs of a foreign state—would it be interfer~ 
ence with the domestic concerns of a private friend if he were to congra- 
tulate him upon the marriage of a son or a daughter ? 

Several other speakers addressed the meeting—principally in favour of 
the resolutions: they were, however, lost, the numbers for the amend- 
ment being 92, for the resolutions 50. 

Bank oF Encianp.—The Bank had a meeting on Thursday to de- 
clarea dividend. A number of questions were put by Mr. Young, who 
has on former occasions endeavoured to elicit from the Governors an 
account of the Bank proceedings ; and met, as they had formerly done, 
with a decided negative. The public and the proprietors often grumble 
at the mystery of the Directors. The public may have reason, because 
they cannot help themselves ; but the proprietors can have none—they 
have the remedy in their own hand. The only curious part of the pro- 
ceedings in the present case was the reason for secrecy urged by the 
Governor. ‘* The Bank,” he said, ‘* was to be looked at in a political 
point of view, and the influence of its operations on the currency of the 
country ought to be considered, before its present mode of proceedings 
was arranged ,”—‘*‘the interest of the public was vitally concerned 
in the proceedings of the Bank.’’ It is fair enough to argue against 
publishing the accounts of a company, that the community have no 
concern in them ; but it seems a whimsical sort of logic to say that the 
accounts of the Bank of England ought not to be published, because the 
community are directly interested in them. 

CoronERr For MippLEsEx.—The poll, which had been so keenly 
urged for the last ten days, finished on Monday. Mr. Baker was the 
successful candidate, he [having a gross majority of 136; the numbers 
at the close were—Baker 3670, hak cog 4 3534.“ Mr. Wakley was at 
first inclined to demand a scrutiny, but he did not press the demand, 
and Mr. Baker was accordingly returned. Mr. Wakley is to be chaired 
on Tuesday, ar? to be afterwards entertained by his friends, at a dinner, 
where Henry Huntis to preside. The annual emoluments of the office 
of Coroner, as held by Mr. Unwin, appear not to have exceeded 450/ ; 
and it is said that the rival candidates spent, or their friends spent for 
them, in the course of the' canvass and polling, 9000/.,—a sum sufficient 
to have purchased an annuity for their joint lives greater than the in 
come of the office which they were ambitious to fill. Had the votes 
been taken by ballot (in this case surely the plan need not be objected 
to) and in districts, the expense would not have exceeded a couple of 
hundred pounds. 2 

AnTI-PoticE MEETINGS.—Meetings against the New Police force, 
with a view to its modification or its suppression, have been held in a 
number of parishes. In St. Pancras, a preliminary meeting took place 
on Thursday evening ; a Vestry meeting of St. Saviour’s was also held 
on Thursday ; in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, a meeting is contemplated ; 
and in Christ Church, Surry, one has taken place, and a petition to the 
King been agreed on calling for the repeal of the Police Act. There is 
much complaint at all these meetings, and perhaps some ground for it ; 
but there is a woful lack of fact and argument. 

While the people are abusing, the Grand Jury of Middlesex are laud- 

ing the Police. A presentment expressive of its value has been unani- 
mously adopted. ; : 
! MEETING oF THE LasouRING CiassEs.—A public meeting, to 
congratulate the Parisians, and which it is supposed will be very nume- 
rously attended, is to be held on Kennington Common on Monday. The 
whole of the labouring classes of the metropolis have been invited to it. 
Henry Hunt is to take the chair, and the meeting is at his invitation. 
It was announced at the close of the poll for Coroner on Monday after- 
noon. 


BrruincHam Dinner.—The Duke of Wellington and Sir Rober- 
Peel were entertained on Thursday at Birmingham, by the High Bait 
liff of that great town. About two hundred gentlemen sat down to 
dinner ; the Duke on the right, and Sir Robert Peel on the left of the 
Chair. The healths of the King and of the Queen and Royal Family 
were drunk with enthusiasm. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
next health, that of the Duke of Wellington, was equally well received. 

The Duke said, it did not require that he should receive the flattering 
eulogy of the High Bailiff, in order that he should set a high value om 
the approbation of the company, and be, in a corresponding degree, gra- 
tified by their applause. Having witnessed as he had done this day, the 
enlightened encouragement of the arts—the spirit of enterprise and 
ability with which they developed and prosecuted the improvement of 
their resources, to an extent not to be surpassed in any other part of the 
country—he must say, that to receive the approbation of such a society 
as this, was to him more than a reward. 

On Sir Robert Peel’s health being drunk, the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary, who excells in addressing an audience composed of manuface 
turers, said—“* As a Minister of the Crown I could not, without agreat 
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dereliction of duty, be indifferent to the welfare of such a community 
as this, I could not be indifferent to it as a private gentleman residing 
within the limits of an extensive district, which acknowledges this great 
town as its metropolis—which feels a deep and sympathetic connexion 
with its prosperity—rejoices in its welfare, and must languish and suffer 
from its decay. But, gentlemen, there is another motive which makes 
me feel a deep interest in the prosperity of the town of Birmingham. 
Whatever situation I may be in as connected with the Councils of my 
Sovereign, I can assure you of this, that I can never forget the con- 
nexion of my family with the manufacturing interests of this town. I 
feel personally elevated by what tends to elevate the manufacturing class. 
While I see in this town so much public spirit—when I know that the 
occupation of its principal men is not confined to the mere accumulation 
of wealth, and that no community more liberally promotes objects of be- 
nevolence—when I know that the arts here receive encouragement—when 
Isee*that you seek relaxation from the toils of business in the cultiva- 
tion of intellect and science—can I refrain from referring to the manu- 
facturing class with pride, and from feeling that my own station is 
highly raised by my connexion with'it ?”"—-This appeal to the mecha- 
nical powers elicited great applause. There were, says the account in 
the Courier, from which we copy, loud cheering, great cheering, general 
cheering, universal cheering, continued cheering, tremendous cheering ! 

The iirmony of the party was slightly interrupted, by an unlucky or 
a lucky expression of Sir John Wrottesley—‘ It was my intention 
(said Sir John) to abstain from the mention of any matter calculated to 
excite any difference of opinion: I trust, however, I shall be pardoned 
for saying, that whatever may be the zeal of the members for Warwick, 
Bridgnorth, or Staffordshire, the manufacturing interests of Birmingham 
are so important as to require that they should be protected, not only 
by members chosen by others, but by members of their own choice.” 

Sir John’s allusion to the representation of Birmingham called up 
the High Bailiff; and in proposing the health of Mr. Charles Tenny- 
son, who so strenuously laboured for that purpose for several sessions in 
opposition to Sir Robert Peel, he expressed a hope similar to Sir John’s. 

Mr. Tennyson could not refuse of course to mount his hobby, when it 
was there presented saddled and bridled to his acceptance. He owed it, 
he said, to the meeting, to himself, and, above all, to the noble Duke, 
not to let fall any expression that might inflict pain on any individual 
present. He thought, however, he might say, without recounting any 
efforts of his own, which indeed it would be unseemly in him to do, that 
he had merely performed his duty as a member of Parliament; and he 
now gave notice that he would renew the same efforts unceasingly and 
firmly. (Cheers.) The immediate opportunity of doing so in Parlia- 
ment was withdrawn, but he would prosecute them in a wider field. The 
noble Duke had been most laudably engaged in making his progress 
through districts teeming with wealth and industry. His purpose was 
not what some unworthily attributed to him, of propitiating public 
favour in support of his Administration. (Cheers.) No; hiswise and 
patriotic object was, by personally inquiring, to consult the wishes of the 
country—to examine into the local necessities, and to ascertain the exact 
State of public feeling,—in fact, to know what power and energies might 
require the aid of Government—above all, to ascertain what public 
grievances might demand redress—such was the object of this great 
Minister in travelling through districts like this, remarkable for their 
commerce and industry, and forming the grand resource of national 
prosperity. He thought it impossible for the noble Duke to have visited 
them without being struck with the anomaly of their not having distinct 
guardians of their vast interests. 

How long Mr. Tennyson, if not interrupted, might have gone on laud- 
ing the Duke, advocating Parliamentary Reform, and breaking Sir 
Robert Peel’s shins with the capering of his wooden favourite, we know 
not—he was stopped rather abruptly by the impatience of the company, 
each of whom, of course, had his hobby as well as Mr. Tennyson. We 
would not give large odds against Sir Robert Peel’s sitting for Birming- 
ham before six months are over. This dinner is very much like the com- 
mencement of a canvass. 


, PuRSERS oF THE Navy.—The Portsmouth Herald gives the follow- 
ing as the new regulations expected to be adopted respecting this class 
of officers. ‘* All those pursers who decline employment, or who have 
done so since the peace, to be superannuated at their present half-pay. 
Those who have served at least five years during the late war, and who 
are now unfit for service, to be allowed to retire on two shillings a day 
above their present half-pay. The list to be then remodelled, and three 
classes to be formed, called commissary-general, commissary, and deputy- 
commissary. Commissaries-general, of which there will be but few, to 
be at least of twenty years’ standing, and to have served at least fifteen 
years as commissaries or deputy-commissaries ; these will be appointed 
to flag-ships only (with a deputy-commissary under each). Their pay 
to be 6002. per annum ; half-pay, 10s. 6d. per diem. Commissaries to 
have served at least seven years in ships of the line, or five years in 
frigates. Their pay to be 500/. per annum for ships of the line, and 
400/. for frigates ; half-pay 7s, per diem. Deputy-commissaries to beap- 
pointed toships of twenty-eight guns and under, to have served as commis- 
saries’ clerks at least three years. Their pay to be 2502. per annum 
when in charge, and 200/. per annum in flag-ships under a commissary- 
general ; half-pay, after three years’ service, as deputy-commissary, 5s. 
per diem, and 4s. for a less period. Commissariat clerks to assist and 
be under the control of the commissaries. Their pay to be 802, per 
annum, two to be appointed to each flag-ship, or ship of the line, and one 
to each frigate and smaller vessel. Commissariat stewards to be ap- 
Pointed to all ships and vessels of every description, to be first-class 
petty officers, and not subject to corporal punishment without being dis- 
rated, to be under the control of the commissaries or deputy-commis- 
Saries in charge. Their pay to be 40/. per annum, and to be eligible to 
promotion.’’ 

Tue Ministers anp THE East Inpta Company.—On Friday 
morning, at ten o’clock, the Dukeof Wellington received the deputation 
of the East India Committee. His Grace received the members very 
cordially. Mr. Cropper, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Roscoe, and other gentle- 
men, addressed his Grace. The Duke assured them that the Govern- 
ment were not bound to the Company, and that the evidence laid before 
Parliament should have the best and most dispassionate attention of the 


be formed on grounds which were, in the opinion of the Administration, 
most favourable to the general interests of the country.—Liverpoot 
Chronicle. [Shall we be permitted to suggest, that the country is 
somewhat indebted to our exertions for this wise determination? Now 
that the set of the tide is fairly ascertained, we shall have the other jours 
nals yielding to it, and claiming the merit of directing the stream. ] 

Tue Harvest IN InELaND.—In Dublin it was apprehended for 
several weeks past, that the luxuriant crops which presented themselves 
of every species, and in every part of the country, at the close of the 
summer months, would be considerably injured by the rains of August. 
We have now great pleasure in stating that very few fields of corn have 
suffered the least injury. The richest and most productive wheat crop 
reaped in Ireland for many years, is either carried home from the field, 
or secured from the weather on the stubble. Although there were heavy 
falls of rain last month, yet, not being incessant, they produced no bad 
effect, particularly in wheat and barley fields. The latter crop has been 
rarely more calculated to delight the tarmer than in the present season, 
and will, we think, exceed by one-fifth that of last season, while the 
wheat will prove still more productive. The oat harvest is, we are 
happy to say, as good as we remember to have seen it. This crop is now 
nearly reaped, and is expected to be unusually abundant. The potato 
crop—the staple of the Irish labourer’s sustenance—has not been better 
since 1822: but although the small farmer and the holder of a few acres 
is freed from the galling and miserable apprehension of distress next 
summer, the abundance with which he is now surrounded is unable to 
remove his solicitude. Money is exceedingly scarce in every quarter. 
The rents are in general too high; for, rich and abundant as the crops 
in general are, they will not be sufficient to satisfy the claims of the 
landlord, supposing the price of grain to remain as high as at present, 
which is scarcely to be expected. There is no price to be obtained for 
the other various articles which the poor man some years ago prepared 
for market with such advantage. His resources are now nearly limited 
to the produce of the soil. It is, however, truly gratifying to be enabled 
to state that that has been seldom greater in this poor country than im 
the autumn of 1830.—Freeman’s Journal. 

SratTe or TrapE.—In the weaving trade, work is very plenty, and 
the looms are generally taken up; but on no former period were the 
prices ever known to continue so long in such a depressed state. The 
most expert workman in the prime of life will scarce exceed, 6n an aver- 
age 10s.a week; and even then, from morning till night, he must be al- 
most as constant and durable as the machine he has to compete with. 
From that downwards to half-a-crown a week may be stated as the usual 
run of weavers’ wages ; and the average, after deducting loom-rent and 
other items, may fairly be struck at 5s. per week.—G/asgow Journal. 

GRravEseND.—On Monday, a meeting of the inhabitants and visiters 
of Gravesend took place at the Town Hall, to consider the propriety of 
extending the pier so as to permit the passengers by the steam-boats to 
land therefrom. Plans of compensation to the watermen were suggested $ 
but a strong opposition was made to the measure, and the meeting broke 
up without coming to a decision. 

Tie: Wear Vor Mines.—The continuance of the working of 
these mines, which has been of great benefit to the labouring classes 
where"they are situated, and indirectly to the nobility and, antry 
also, is mainly attributed to the great and praiseworthy exertions of 
Humphry M. Grylls, Esq. A splendid vase was presented on Friday 
last to that gentleman, at Helstone, as a grateful testimony of the sense 
of his exertions and character entertained in the neighbourhood. The 
subscriptions are limited to five shillings, and the number of subscribers 
was two thousand. Thevase, which is of very elegant workmanship, 
weighs above three hundred ounces, It is formed wholly of silver found 
in Cornwall, 

Tue Rev. G. C. Smitu.—tThis gentleman is busy in getting up @ 
petition to the Legislature from the merchant seamen, and particularly 
from those of the East India Company vessels, for an act to define more 
accurately the duties and obligations of seamen in merchant vessels, and 
the power of their captains and officers. It is not improbable that the 
disgusting disclosures that have Leen made respecting the state of diss 
cipline on board the Inglis, by the impudent attempt to follow up illegal 
by legal oppression, will lead to a complete change in the system. It is 
high time. The brutality of the captains of many vessels is beyond all 
conception, and would never have been endured had it been practised 
upon any but the most ignorant and consequently most helpless class of 
mankind. 


Frasn Hovses.—Mr. Thomas brought to the bar of Bow Street, on 
Tuesday, nine women anda number of men, whom he had captured in 
a house called the White Lion, in Wych Street. The women, at least 
seven of them, were known as street-walkers ; the men had the appear- 
ance of being no better than they should be. The Magistrate discharged 
the whole gang,—hoping that Mr. Thomas would be able to make out a 
better case the next time; which, however, Mr. Thomas said he despaired 
of doing, and we believe he might justly say so. It is evident that, whether 
the power of licensing gin-sellers shall remain with the Bench of Magis- 
trates or not, it is essential to the decency and safety of the public that 
the power of suspension and deprivation of the licence so granted should 
be vested somewhere else. This is the true punishment for such cases as 
that of the White Lion. Theladies and gentlemen were assembled at a 
concert ; one of them was playing the piano! 

DiscirpLinE oF Mercuant VeEssets.—A number of warrants 
have been applied for at Thames Street Pulice-office, by men lately 
belonging to vessels of the China fleet; some have been granted, and 
some refused. The decisions of the Magistrates exhibited, as usual, a 
beautiful specimen of consistency. 

A sailor named Thomas Lamb applied for a warrant against Captain 
Burnett, commander of the Scaleby Castle. It appeared, from his state- 
ment, that on the 24th of December last, while the ship was at Canton, 
one of the crew was about to be punished; and great violence being 
used towards him, he called for assistance... Lamb stepped up, and asked 
the captain by what authority he punished the man; and he himself 
was instantly seized. The crew rushed forward in a very threatening 
manner; signals was raised, and the officers and captains of other ves 
sels came’on board, and the mutinous feeling of the crew was quickly 





Government ; and that they might rest assured that the decision would 


put*down, Lamb, 'to-escape a flogging, got up into the rigging ; but on 
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one of the officers threatening to fire at him, he came déwn, and was 
ordered to receive five dozen lashes. Captain Richbell refused to grant 
the warrant, on the grownd that Lamb must have been guilty of very bad 
and mutinous conduct, to have received such a heavy punishment as five 
dozen lashes. 

‘John Donning applied for a warrant against the Captain of the 
General Kyd. Donning was ordered on watch before his turn, and 
objected ; and he received two dozen of lashes in consequence. He was 
a landsman. Mr. Ballantine told the applicant, he would grant the 
warrant, in order that a proper investigation might be entered into; as 
he could not suppose such a state of circumstances to exist on board a 
merchant ship, which could render it necessary for a commander to flog any 
of his crew. 

Three men belonging to the Lowther Castle applied for warrants 
against Captain Battie. One had received two dozen, one three dozen 
lashes ; and the third was put in irons because he neglected to clean 
himself to go out with the officers to assist in a rowing-match! Mr. 
Broderip said, Captain Battie was already bound: over to appear at 
the next Admiralty Sessions, to take his trial for an assault on one of his 
seaman, and he saw no necessity for issuing fresh warrants. 

A warrant was granted, on the application of a seaman of the Inglis, 
against the first mate, for beating him with a broomstick. 

The three men belonging to the same ship have been admitted to bail. 

Stray CuitpReEN.—A woman named Higgins was charged, on 
Tuesday, at Marylebone, with beating a child. She had been carried to 
the station-house the previous night. We have repeatedly seen it stated 
that the constables had orders not to take any one in custody on account of 
abreach of the peace which they did not witness ; but here, a lady, as she 
is called; tells a policeman that a woman has been beating her baby, and 
forthwith, without inquiring into the circumstance, and even without a 
form of charge, she is confined for the night with a crowd of prostitutes 
and pickpockets! Had the lady beaten her child, and the poor woman 
complained to the policeman, would he have acted on the information ? 
The fine lady, whose nerves were so affected by the cries of the child 
that nothing could compose them but sending both child and mother to 
the watchhouse, did not make her appearance. The more curious part 
of the case is to come. The young woman denied that she had beaten 
thechild; and went on to state, that ten days before, while sitting in 
the New Road, a female had asked her to watch the child for a few 
minutes; that being herself a mother, her sympathy made her readily con- 
sent to the request ; that the female then went away, and she had never 
seen her since. The poor woman begged very earnestly to have the child 
taken off her hands. She had, she said, takenit to St. Pancras Workhouse 
the day after it was left with her, and Mr. Price was not at home: she 
returned next day, and was referred to the Board, Mr. Price being engaged ; 
by the Board, which she got access to the day after, she was sent to St. 
Giles’s ; at St. Giles’s she was told to go about her business; she then 
applied to the Marlborough Street Magistrates, and they gave her the same 
answer. On Monday night, she went to the New Road again, tosee whether 
Providence would, by its kindness, send back the mother of the infant ; 
and there her prayers were heard by the Police, and she was put in prison 
because by her own simplicity and the insolence and negligence an 
downright injustice of a parcel of overseers and magistrates she had'been 
compelled for ten whole days, while in want of necessaries herself,’ to 
keep afidther person’s offspring! Now let us hear Mr. Griffiths. 

Mr. Griffith observed, that it ‘was a very singular case; he was not 
able to point out what course the poor woman could adopt! The wo- 
man said, that it was extremely hard for her to keep the child. On 
which Mr. Griffith desired the constable to convey the infant to the 
workhouse. In the course of an hour, the constable returned with the 
child, and stated to the Magistrate, that upon presenting the child, the 
parish-officers stated that they would have nothing to do withit. He 
told them he was sent by Mr. Griffith with the child; but they replied 
they did not care for the Magistrate any more than for the child. ['This 
resolute answer seems to have reduced Mr, Griffith to his former enviable 
state of indecision, but he was determined to puzzle it out this time.] 
Mr. Griflith—** As the child has come into your possession, you must 
keep it.’ Woman—* I have three small children of my own, and my 
husband is cut of work, and very often my own children have not a bit 
of bread.” Mr. Griffith—* As the child was left with her in St. Pan- 
cras, take it there, and desire them from me to take it in.” Whether 
this third judgment was followed up, does not appear ; but the child had 
not returned ** when our reporter left.” 

Works ofr THE Brinp—A Chelsea pensioner named Hayes, who 
had lost his sight, was charged at Hatton Garden, on Tuesday, with a 
most brutal assault on a fellow pensioner, who was in the same state of 
darkness. ‘The assailant had beaten his comrade in a terrible manner 
with a stick ; and not content with this, he had bitten his lip in a dread- 
ful way, and nearly torn his thumb off. ‘The wife of the assaulted pen- 
sioner brought a light into the room while the parties were struggling ; 
but the wife of the assailant immediately blew it out, with the wise as 
well as economjeal observation, that two men in their predicament 
could fight it out in the dark as well as in the light, The Sergeant of 
Police was at length attracted by the cries of murder, and succeeded with 
great difficulty in separating the combatants; not until the prisoner 
(who seems to have very cannibal propensities) had bitten his leg 
severely, A piece of the lip of his antagonist, which he had bitten off, 
was afterwards found in the room, and carried thence to the hospital, 
whither the wounded man was removed ; but it was too late—so said the 
doctor—to attempt to replace it. The prisoner, when charged with biting 
his. companion’s mouth, alleged in mitigation, that his companion had 
attempted to bite off his nose, and that he had been compelled to use his 
teeth in self-defence. He was admitted to bail, on his own recognizances ! 


TuE Oxtp Bairey Sessrons closed yesterday, with along list of judg- 
ments. The Court is adjourned to the 28th of October. 

Curtine and Maiminec.—Hectrup, a. shoemaker, was tried on 
Thursday, for an attempt to murder his wife. The poor woman herself 
risked the estreating of her recognizances, rather than prosecute the 
ruffian with whom evil fortune had connected her; but the case was 
clearly proved by other parties. We noticed the particulars when 
Hectrup was before the Police Magistrate. The prisoner pleaded jea- 
lousy, and threw himself on the mercy of the Court. The jealous gen- 
tleman, it may be recollected, did not live with the victim of hia 





brutality. Hewas found*guilty, and condemned to death. He will-be 
transported for life. The Recorder humanely told the clerk not to 
estreat the recngnizances of the poor woman, whose tenderness (when 
was the tenderness of a woman drained dry?) had induced her'to hold 
back from prosecuting. 4” 

CuarGE or ForGery.—A person named Hunt was indicted on 
Tuesday for forging a check on Messrs. Jones and Co. in the nameof is 
employers, Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., Tottenham Court Road. We 
notice the case only to show how narrow an escape the prisoner had from 
the hitherto rigidly-exacted penalty of the law against forgery. The 
check was presented to the bankers by a ticket-porter ; who being called 
on to point out the person who delivered the check to him, identified the 
prisoner as the man. Mr. Shoolbred swore that the check was filled up 
by the prisoner. The prisoner had been absent from his business for a 
whole day, the very day that the check was attempted to be cashed b 
Gardiner ; and yet he was as innocent of the forgery as the child une 
born. He had evidence which satisfactorily established an alibi at the 
time when Gardiner swore the check was given him; and it was ade 
mitted that he kept the check-bock, and filled up the checks at the de- 
mand of any clerk that might be sent to him by the heads of the house 
for that purpose : so that the circumstance of its being written by him, 
which appeared so suspicious, was of no importance whatever. There 
was another clerk of the. establishment who very much resembled the 
prisoner; but there was nothing to show that either hé or any other 
person of the establishment gave the check to Gardiner, except his ima 
gination, worked on as it was by the terror of finding himself connected 
with a charge of forgery, and the anxiety which he felt to get rid of the 
danger of the imputation. The auditors loudly expressed their sympae 
thy on Hunt’s being acquitted, and were, as was fitting, reproved by the 
Court. We cannot help thinking, that the exercise of a little sagacity 
in the Police Magistrate might have kept the man from the hazard and 
anxiety of a trial as well as the joy of a delivery. 

DELINQUENCES OF THE PoLtcE.—John Lidyard and Richard 
Barrett, two policemen, who were charged some time ago with robbing 
a drunken man whom they were pretendedly taking care of, were tried 
at the Old Bailey on Wednesday. The case was clearly proved. They 
were sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

At Lambeth Street, on Wednesday, a Mr. Matson charged 212 K 
with a gross assault. Mr. Matson and a few friends had been taking a 
glass of ale in the Steam-packet public-house ; and previous to parting, 
they stood for a few minutes before the door, conversing on the late 
lamentable accident at Manchester. While they stood thus, 212 K 
came up, and exclaimed, ‘¢ So belp me God, if you don’t move on, you 
d d » V’ll take you to the station-house.’’ Matson told him he 
and his friends were inhabitants of Limehouse, near their own homes : 
212 then said, “ You shall move on ;”’ and at the same time seized him, 
and swung him into the rosd, where he fell on his back. Matson ine 
stantly rose, and demanded his number; when 212, pointing to it said, 
sneeringly, ‘* There it is, you d——d ——3;" at the same time accom- 
panying his words with a violent blow in the throat, which knocked him 
down, and, when he rose, he was again knocked down. He called 
for assistance, but on the arrival of:two.other policemen, they refused to 
receive the charge. The assault..was proved by four witnesses, two of 
them casual spectators. The two policemen who had come up on the 
cry for assistance said, there appeared to be a wrangling among the people 
assembled. Mr. Wyatt and the Rev. Mr. Mathias said they were dise 
posed to consider the matter as originating in a want of cordiality to the 
New Police on the part of the complainants. Mr. Walker thought the 
policeman had overstepped his authority by interfering with respectable 
tradesmen ; policemen had no business to interfere with respectable 
people who chose to converse in the street. After some consultation, the 
Magistrates decided upon fining the policeman twenty shillings, as no 
moral turpitude attached to the charge, it being an error of judgment. 

Captain Hetsnam.—It has been arranged that a Grand and Petit 
Jury should be summoned in the case of this gentleman, and that four- 
teen days after the éesée the trial should take place. It has been hitherto 
delayed in consequence of 2 commission to examine evidence not having 
been issued from Chancery. 

SaPwELL.—This man’s case affords another of the numerous proofs 
that the criminals of our country, and doubtless of every country, are 
the least instructed of the community; and that a judicious and ex- 
tended system of national education would do more to eradicate vice than 
all the laws, preventive or vindictive, that ever were passed. Once let 
men know the comparative advantages of honesty over roguery—how 
infinitely higher are its profits (to bind them by no higher tie than 
mere interest) than those of thieving—and thieving would disappear 
from the land. We give the following copy of a letter which this man 
Sapwell wrote two days before his execution, as a curious. proof of his 
ignorance. We need not remark, that it is false from beginning to end, 
even by internal evidence, were there no other by which to estimate its 
value. 

* Sir on monday August the 16 i spent the evening at Bedford teagardens and 
skittle ground cambden town i left thear at 11 O clock and perseaded on the ham- 
destid road whan i came to totnham court road i turnd Down the new road and 
then turned up Judd-street in to brunswck square and from thear to Gilford street 
when i came to the corner in to Grasen lane i herd a bussell anda ery of stop thef t 
See three men running and a nother one a head i Run as fast as poseble in pursute 
of the one a head When i came opeset cupped gate a man came hout of The door 
thrue the gates and holt mee right or Rongi pointed to the man runing and sead 
thear Gows the man but he wood olde me and at the Sametime a respactible person 
sead that is the Rong man i head not presence of mind To speak to that persone but 
was drage to the station’House whear i was streipt and sercht and not athing or aney 
sines of any markes a hout Mee thear is now person can say that i ever head a Show 
makers knif in my persation i ham a Baker by trad and it is not my dispesion to 
Strik aney one the reason of my gowen sowe Fer from home is that i am @ 


good hand at skittles And mor compney the better witch thear is a Deale of play 
Ww eo ee 
18% 








thear 
Newgate Sapt the 18 





Piracy.—We stated a few of the particulars of the seizure of the 
Cyprus by the convicts on board, when we noticed last week the case of 
the four pirates who were lately sent home in the Kellie Castle and 
Charles Grant. On Wednesday, the four fellows were brought up to 
Thames Street Office, for the purpose of being confronted with Popjoy, 
the brave little fellow by whose extraordinary exertions the crew 
soldiers of the Cyprus were saved from destruction after they were abane 
doned. He instantly recoguized them as old acquaintances. “ The 
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first,” said he, in answer to the Magistrate's question, ‘is G 
James Davis; he was a convict, and before the expiration of his sen- 
tence, committed a highway robbery in Hobart Town, was tried before 
Justice Padder, and condemned to die. His sentence was commuted to 
transportation to Macquarie Harbour. He was very active on the day 
the brig was seized. The second is Wattie, as we used to call him. His 
name is William Watts. He.ran away from the chain gang, and took to 
the bush. He attempted to stab one man and to shoot another before he 
wastaken again. The third man we used to call Sandie. I know nothing 
particular about him. I only knew hiro as a convict in Hobart Town, 
The fourth is John Beveridge. He was also a convict, and tried in 
Hobart Town for stealing lead from Mr. Peachey, and was sentenced to 
seven years’ hard labour at Macquarie Harbour. He was also on board.” 
“© Do you recollect the name of Sandie, as you callhim ; was it Alexan- 
der Stevenson?” ‘Aye, that is the name: he was sometimes called 
Stevie.” ‘+ Do you recollect any marks on the persons of the prisoners ?” 
“© I do; onthe very day the brig was seized, a convict, who took like- 
nesses off, pricked the figure of a female on Davis’s arm.” ‘ Do you 
recollect any other marks?” ‘* Wattie has a scar on his upper lip, and 
W. W. on his arm.” 

The account of the mutiny and the escape of Lieutenant Carew and 

his men, was noticed in the Colonial papers at the time when they hap- 
pened. Popjoy’s account before the Magistrate is curious. In August 
last year, he was at Hobart Town, and volunteered to go on board the 
Cyprus as coxswain. The vessel was under the command of Captain 
Harris, and the crew consisted of seven men and the steward, about 
thirty convicts, and twelve soldiers as a guard commanded by Lieutenant 
Carew, whose wife and three children were also on board. There were 
three other women (soldiers’ wives) in the brig. The ship proceeded as 
far as Research Bay, where they encountered a gale of wind and lost 
their anchor and chain cable. They were compelled te put back and 
procure a new anchor and cable. On the third day after their second 
departure, they again came to anchor in Research Bay, found the anchor 
they had previously lost, and watered the ship. In the afternoon, Lieute- 
nant Carew proposed a fishing-party,and Popjoy volunteered to accompany 
him. Dr. Williams, the chief mate, and a soldier also went. They had 
been fishing half an hour when several musket-shots were heard on 
board the brig, which they at first thought proceeded from some vessel 
rounding the point. They immediately left off fishing and rowed to- 
wards the brig, and on coming alongside saw one of the convicts in his 
yellow jacket walking the deck as sentry. Lieutenant Carew exclaimed, 
**Oh, my God! the convicts have possession of the vessel.” He imme- 
diately jumped into the main chains to go on board; but the convicts 
said the ship was theirs, and refused to allow him. One of the muti- 
neers presented a musket at him, which he snapped, but it missed fire. 
Lieutenant Carew then begged that his life should be spared ; and asked 
for his sword, his wife and family. The convicts put the mother and chil- 
dren in the boat. Popjoy wanted to accompany Lieutenant Carew ; but the 
mutineers said they could not do without him, and dragged him on deck. 
He found the convicts: all armed, and several soldiers lying on the 
deck, dreadfully wounded. One of them was near the helm, with 
his head cut open, and one of the prisoners (Telford) was standing over 
him. The passengers, soldiers, and crew were conveyed ashore in boats, 
on a desolate island, without food. On Popjoy’s refusing to join the 
pirates, he was handcuffed and put forward amongst the sailors ; who, 
at that time, had 1=0t been sent ashore, owing to a heavy gale of wind 
that had sprung up. He remained in this situation until two o'clock 
the next morning, when, under pretence of going for a drink of water 
forward, he jumped overboard, and swam ashore about a mile. On land- 
ing he discerned a hght at some distance ; and having with difficulty 
-waded a broad river, and crossed a swamp he found Lieutenant 
Carew, his wife, and three children, part of the soldiers, several of 
the ship’s company, 'and some of the convicts, in all about forty per- 
sons. The next morning, just as the day was breaking, they 
heard three cheers from the brig, and saw her get under weigh, and 
steer in an easterly direction, leaving them to their fate, without food, 
or means of escape. Popjoy contrived for some time to support his 
Own life and the lives of his companions, by gathering muscles and 
other shell-fish. He afterwards constructed a little canoe, with which 
he set sail in quest of assistance. After being buffetted about for five 
days, during which he experienced the most dreadful privations, he 
was thrown ashore on Partridge Island; and had given himself 
up for lost, when the Zebra brig hove in sight, and he was 
‘taken on board, and gave information of the misery which his unfortu- 
nate companions were enduring in their desolate abode. No time was 
lost in despatching two of the ship’s boats laden with provisions, for their 
use. The welcome assistance arrived in time to save the lives of the 
‘unfortunate sufferers, who had endured the greatest misery, and would, 
no doubt, have been starved to death, but for the exertions of Popjoy ; 
who received a free pardon in consequence. The boat was shown to 
Popjoy ; and he recognized it as belonging to the Cyprus. The name of 
Waldon had been painted on it after the mutiny ; so it seems most pro- 
bable that no other vessel had been seized by the mutineers, as from their 
story we were at first induced to suppose. 

T1ILE-THROWING.—On Tuesday, a middle-aged man, named Mose- 
ley, was sent to the tread-mill for a month, by the Middlesex Bench of 
Magistrates, for throwing pieces of tiles among the crowd at the late 
eléction at Clerkenwell Green. It appeared that in the indulgence of 
this pastime, which he could do very securely as he had taken his station 
on the roof of a house, he seriously injured several individuals. 

Rossery at Mr. Conen’s.—Sheen, the fellow who murdered his 
child and escaped hanging by a legal technicality, and the two men and 
the woman charged along with him with robbing the house of Mr. 
‘Cohen at Great St. Helen’s, have been fully committed. The female 
Was at first admitted as a witness ; but it appears she is wife to one of 
the prisoners, and she has in consequence been included in the indict- 
ment as a particeps. 

, A Botp FeLLow.—A person named Povey was lately condemned to 

81x months’ imprisonment for bigamy. Since his confinement, it has 


Rurat Fexiciry 1n Encianp.—Acts more diabolical than havi 
for several weeks been perpetrating in the parish and neighbourhood 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, have scarcely been heard ofin any country with pre- 
tensions to civilization, and is certainly most disgraceful to our own. The 
hay stacks of the Reverend Mr. Arundell have been set on fire, whilst 4 
gentleman of the name of Strong has been so injured in his property an 
received such annoyance, as to have led him to quit the neighbourhood ¢ 
and withina few days the kennel of Mr. Melhuish has been broken inta, 
and the dogs being taken out, the throat of one greyhound was cut, but 
with a refinement in cruelty not so as to occasion the immediate death 
of the animal, and others were ham-stringed. Though strong suspicion 
rests, hitherto all efforts to discover the perpetrators have failed of effect. 
Exeter Paper. 

SmuccLer SnHot.—On Friday night, a skirmish took place neat 
Pevensey, between a party of smugglers and the Coast Blockade, whem 
one of the former was shot dead on the spot, a ball having passed through 
his head.— Brighton Guardian. 


MarriaGE SETTLEMENT.—On Monday forenoon, a man about 
forty years of age, and many years in the employment of a carver an@ 
gilder in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars, was married to a young 
woman of his own rank in life. After the ceremony, the happy pair ad- 
journed to the bridegroom’s dwelling, attended by a few friends, to enjoy 
the marriage dinner. Unluckily some dispute arose between the newly= 
married couple, which their mutual friends could not allay; and it was 
carried to such a length that the bridegroom, attended by a friend, left 
the bride and her maids, and proceeded to Puddle-dock, Blackfriars 
Bridge, in order that the bridegroom might drown himself! With this 
intent, he deliberately pulled off his coat and hat, which he delivered to 
his friend, proceeded over a number of barges, and threw himself into 
the river. Fortunately a lighterman saw all this, and with the aid of & 
barge hook was enabled to bring the bridegroom to shore. He appeared 
to have repented of his desperate intention on getting into the water, for 
he very eagerly caught hold of the hook. 

Surcripe.—Mr. Baker, the new Coroner for Middlesex, commenced 
his official duties on Wednesday evening, by holding an inquest at the 
Black Horse public-house, Kingsland Road, on the body of Sarah South 
well, a pauper in Shoreditch workhouse, who terminated her existence 
by strangulation. It appeared from the evidence, that the deceased was 
frequently intoxicated, and had, while in that state, injured her head by 
a fall. The Coroner went over the evidence at length, and havin 
charged the Jury, a verdict was returned—‘* That the deceased hi 
hanged herself while in a state of temporary derangement.” 

ATTEMPTED SuIcIDE.—A young woman, who, after a long series 
of questions at the Police Office, was at length found to have resided in 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, attempted to drown herself in thé 
canal in the City Road. A policeman who was passing, with praise 
worthy humanity, contrived to rescue her as she rose to the surfacé, 
and conveyed her to the station-house, where she was wrapped in blan- 
kets, seated at a fire, and by these means at length recovered. The girl 
appeared to have beenina feverish state when she attempted suicide, and 
during the night she showed symptoms of delirium, She was sent to 
the workhouse. 

Fatat Accipent at Giascow.—The hostler of the Airdrie coach 
having, the other day, driven the horses to water at the usual placethe 
Old Bridge—from the depth and strength of the current, the horseg 
were swept off their feet, and the coach was overturned. Three boys 
that were ori the coach were saved, one by swimming, the other two by 
a boat; but the unfortunate hostler was drowned; the horses were 
also drowned. 

Fatat Coacnw AccipEntT.—On Friday last week, a lady of prow 
perty, residing in Church Street, Kensington, was run over and killed 
by the Abingdon coach, when opposite the church, Kensington, The 
street at that point is very narrow, and the deceased might easily have 
escaped had she gone on when warned; but she hesitated, and attempted 
to turn back, when she was struck down by the leaders, and the wheels 
of the coach, which was heavily laden, passed over her arm and thigh. 
No blame appeared to attach to the coachman, who made every exertion 
to pull up, though unhappily witheut effect. 

Boat Lost.—On Monday last, Mr. Edwards, hatter, Fleet Street, 
and his wife, left Harwich in a boat, on a pleasure excursion to Ipswiché 
a sudden storm arising, the boat was upset, and all on board perished. 
The body of Mrs, Edwards has been found ; but the body of Mr. Edwards 
and the boatman are supposed to have been swept away by the under 
current, as neither of them have been discovered. 

BRIGHTON, Sept. 20.—The weather last night was most tempestuouss 
the equinoctial gales have set in with considerable violence, and it ig 
feared that there have been several wrecks. The dead body of one mam 
was washed ashore this morning, and the fishermen were in search of 
another which had been seen floating. It is not doubted that the matt 
who has been found formed part of the crew of some ship which musé 
have foundered near the coast. 

Fatt or a Bripce.—The chain bridge at Oldgate Street, News 
castle, gave way on Friday last, in consequence of a very great number 
of people having crowded on it in returning from witnessing a show om 
the south bank of the river. A number of persons were much bruisedy 
and one lad has his Jeg and another his thigh broken by the fall. The 
bridge was built by subscription three years ago. , 

CareLess HANDLING OF FirE-Anms.—A poor woman was killed 
on Sunday last, at Taunton, by the accidental firing of a gun. A young 
man had called at the house where she was, to borrow it ; and trying the 
lock, not knowing the gun was loaded, it went off, and the contents were 
lodged in the head of the poor woman, who was killed on the spot. She 
was pregnant ; and an attempt was made by some medical men to pers 
form the Cesarean operation, but a mob of women collected and would 
not have it. The child was afterwards extracted, but it was then dead. 


Mr. Husx1sson.—The widow of this distinguished statesman has 
yielded to the wishes of his constituents, that he should be buried 
within the precincts of Liverpool. The spot chosen for his intermentis 





been discovered that he has no fewer than five wives, all living! Two 
Of them made application to the Union Hall Magistrates on Thursday, 
in order to have his term of imprisonment prolonged. He should be 
sént to Botany Bay. 


Huskisson had but a few days previously expressed a wish that he sh 
be buried, if he happened to die in that neighbourhood. The Cem 


the new Cemetery of that town; in which, remarkably enough, oat 
is described to be a very picturesque and appropriate structure, standing 
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on high ground to the northeast of the town. It was formerly a 


stone quarry, and was for a long time neglected, till it was proposed to 
form the sort of valley that had been produced by excavating the stone 
into a burying-place. On one side of this valley are four terraces, rising 
one above another, and supported by arches, which are designed as en- 
trances to future catacombs, to be hewn ont of the rock. The opposite 
side is thrown into a huge mound, adorned with shrubs and plants, which 
will afford a pleasing contrast to the heavy architecture of the rest of 
the fabric. Mr. Huskisson’s tomb is a vault in the centre ; and over it 
a handsome monument is to be raised, at the expense of his constituents 
and friends. The remains of Mr. Huskisson arrived at Liverpool on the 
18th, and were deposited at the Town-ball. The funeral was to take 
= on Fiday. In the mean time, every symbol of public mourning 

ad been displayed by the inhabitants. The flag was mounted half- 
mast high on the churches, and all the shops and public places were to be 
closed during the melancholy ceremony. 

Tue Cuurcn.—A current report, resting upon'we know not what 
authority, asserts that the King has positively refused to permit the pro- 
motion of Dr. Philpotts to the vacant bishopric. His Majesty, it is said, 
feels that the Church has suffered much in public estimation by the flip- 
pant conversion of too many Bishops on the Roman Catholic question ; 
and though the votes of the Prelates in question were given on the same 
side with that of the Duke of Clarence, the King is not blind to the 
fact that they were given from widely different motives, and that the 
character of the hierarchy has so far suffered in consequence, that the 
Right Reverend Bench stands rather in need of an accession of men of 
unquestioned probity and consistency than of such as the Dean of 
Chester. .This important determination on the part of his Majesty, and 
the grounds assigned for it, are so perfectly in conformity with all we 
have heard of the King’s clear good sense, good feeling, and zeal for the 
Establishment, that we are the more inclined to believe it.— Standard. 

Statue or GeorGe III1.—The damage done to this piece of sculp- 
ture, in attempting to place it in the niche in the Royal Exchange, hav- 
ing been repaired, so as to escape observation, the partial screen thrown 
over it has been removed, and it has now become a general object of 
remark. The statue is of free-stone, 84 feet high, and weighs 1 ton 
3 qrs. If not so bold and free in the execution as some of the others, 
it nevertheless is generally admired for a faithful delineation of coun- 
tenance. Under the statue is the following inscription: ‘* Georgius III. 
D.G. Mag: Brit: Fra: et Hiber: Anno: Dom: 1760. P:S: Q: L: 
—Morning Herald. 

Tue Royat Lerrer-SEARCHER.—The Duke of Brunswick ar- 
rived in Brighton on Thursday morning, but did not go to the Palace, 
and set off on his return to London, the same day. He looked haggard. 
—Brighton Herald. (He is a haggard.] 

THe Suerirrs’ Carr1acEs.—The Sheriffs elect for the city of 
London and county of Middlesex take upon themselves their office on 
Tuesday next. Their dress chariots are now exhibiting at Stubbs and 
Hancock’s manufactory, Mile-End Road. Mr. Poland’s is painted green; 
Mr. Marshall’s is a dark brown. , 

Mr. Knicut.—The rumour current here for some days past, of the 
death of Mr. Knight, (son of Mr. Knight of Papcastle) the gentleman 
who, our readers will recollect, acted so heroically during the late revo- 
lution in the French capital, is unfounded.—Cumberland Packet. 

TRAVELLING.—The effect of carrying passengers upon the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway coaches begins already, as might be ex- 
pected, to show itself very decidedly upon the old Liverpool stage-coaches. 

hey are now travelling comparatively empty, and the proprietors have 
reduced the fares 2s. A further reduction is expected in the course of 
the week.— Manchester Mercury. 

St. Dunstan’s Cuurcu.—-The pulling down of St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet Street, has commenced. There is no direct evidence as 
to when the church was built; but burials are recorded by Stowe to 
have taken place in it as early as the year 1421. It was anciently a rec- 
tory in the patronage of the convent of Westminster. Richard de 
Barking, the Abbot, in 1237 granted the advowson to King Henry II1; 
which continued in the Crown till 1362; it was afterwards in the gift 
of the Bishop of London till 1386, when Robert de Bragbrooke granted 
it to the Abbot and convent of Premonastratenses, of Alnwick, North- 
umberland, where the patronage remained till their suppression. King 
Edward VI. granted it to the Lord Dudley; but both the rectory 
and advowson were afterwards granted to Sir Richard Sackville, till 
alienated to George Rivers in 1625: it is now in the gift of Richard 
Taylor, Esy. St. Dunstan’s church escaped the fire of London in 1666, 
which stopped within a few houses of it. The clock and figures were 
put up in 1761. 

Fupce ParLtiamMenTAny.—* I, in the most express terms, deny the 
‘competency of Parliament to do this act. I warn you—do not dare to 
lay your hand on the Constitution. I tell you that if, cireumstanced as 

‘ou are, you pass this act, it will be a nullity, and that no man in Ire. 
and will be bound to obey it. I make this assertion deliberately. I re- 
eat it, and call on any man who hears me to take down my words. 
ou have not been elected for this purpose— you have been appointed to 
make laws, not Legislatures—you are appointed to act under the Con- 
stitution, not to alter it—you are appointed to exercise the functions of 
Legislators, and not to transfer them; and if you do so, your act is a 
dissolution of the Government—you resolve society into its original ele- 
ments, and no man in the land is bound to obey you. Yourselves you 
may extinguish, but Parliament you cannot extinguish! tis enthroned 
in the hearts of the people—it is enshrined in the sanctuary of the Consti- 
tution—it is immortal as the island it protects. As-well might the frantic 
maniac hope that the act which destroys his miserable body should ex- 
tinguish his eternal soul! Again I, therefore, warn you, do not dare 
to lay your hands on the Constitution ; i¢ is above your power.’— Plunkett 
on the Irish Union. [We are surprised to find Mr. O’Connell attributing 
a veee to such a string of words without meaning as the above. 
at is the Constitution, but the laws ; and what right has any one 
under the Constitution, that he does not enjoy by law, statute or com- 
mon? Is not every new act''an alteration of the Constitution, more or 
less? Mr. O'Connell talks of this speech as a legal decision. What is 
meant by the enthroning of Parliament ? and the enshrining it in a 
sanctuary ? and its immortality ?—are these the terms in which Irish 
judges decide? If he had said it was a piece of contemptible rigmarole, 





fitted only to tickle the ears of an election mob, and unworthy either a 
lawyer or a statesman, he would have designated it truly.] 

Op Bartey Witr.—The following brilliant dialogue took place in 
the New Court on Thursday, at the trial of two men for stealing some 
iron gratings. 

One of the witnesses said that he came to * reduce ” the property. 

Mr. C. Phillips—*‘* To produce you mean.” 

Mr. Adolphus—* He does not talk such good Irish as you do.’’ 

Mr. C. Phillips—‘* I hope he will learn more polite English than you 
are in the habit of using.” 

To the Witness—‘* How can you swear to these gratings, are not all 
gratings very much alike ?” 

Witness—‘“‘ There may be a man in existence very much like you, 
but it is not very probable.” 

Mr. C. Phillips—‘‘ Why did you not select Mr. Adolphus as the 
subject of that witty remark ?”’ 

Mr. Adolphus—* Because he preferred you Mr. Phillips.” 

Mr. C. Phillips—‘* Because he knew it was .useless to make an 
example of you, Mr. Adolphus.” 

We could acquit these gentlemen on the score of breeding, for the Old 
Bailey might in that respect have spoiled more courteous persons; but 
had we been judge, we should have felt inclined to relegate them to the 
tread-mill for the atrocity of their pleasantry. 

HoneEsty.—About seven years ago, a Mr. Appleton carried on busf- 
ness at Northampton as a general shopkeeper, but was unfortunate and 
became a bankrupt, when he paid a dividend of five or six shillings in 
the pound to his creditors. After this he went to America, and thence 
to Sidney, in New South Wales, where he resumed business and was 
very successful. Within the last few weeks a relation of his was agree- 
ably surprised to receive instructions from him not only to liquidate 
some debts left unpaid by him before he quitted his native country, but 
also to make up to the creditors under his bankruptcy 20s. in the pound 
upon their respective debts.— County Chronicle. . 


Prince TALLEYRAND.—When M. de Chauvelin was sent to England 


‘in 1792, M. de Talleyrand, the ex-Bishop of Autun who was anxious. 


for the post, could not obtain it because the members of the Consti-+ 
tuent Assembly (of which he was one) had taken an oath not to accept 
of employment for two years after the termination of their legislative 
labours. The Government was, however, desirous of making use of his 
talents, and sent him to London as a kind of adviser of their Ambassa- 
dor. M. de Chauvelin declined the proffered aid, and the ex-Bishop 
drew his salary for doing nothing. Garat, of the French Academy, was 
likewise united in this curious embassy, Hence, Madame de Staél, in 
allusion to the qualities of these three persons, one of whom was a man 
of letters, another a man of fashion, and the third a man of diplomatic 
intrigue, called the mission ‘*‘ An opera, to which Garat contributed the 
words, Chauvelin the airs, and Talleyrand the plot.”— 7Zimes., 


PuntsumMent or DeatH In France.—The,.club of the “ Friends. 
of Fr¥ath,” whose expiatory sacrifice to the memory, of their murdered 
companions, we have mentioned elsewhere, no sooner returned to theix 
lodge, than they drew up and signed a petition to the Chambers, praying 
that the punishment of death might be abolished. The Club consists 
almost entirely of decent tradesmen. 


TREASURES OF THE Dey or ALGrERs.—General Clausel has ap- 
pointed a committee of investigation, to ascertain, if possible, the amount 
of the Dey’s treasure, but there is a sad lack of evidence. His Secretary 
knows nothing about it. The accounts received swell the amount to two 
hundred and fifty millions of francs! 


REPLY OF THE Panristans TO THE EDINBURGH RESOLUTIONS. — 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh has received from the Prefect of the 
Seine, the following official letter in acknowledgment of the resolutions 
of the public meeting at which his Lordship presided. 


“ Préfecture du Département de la Seine. 
“Au Lord Prévost de la Cite d’Edimbourg. 

“ Monsieur—C’est avec un vif sentiment de reconnaissance que je recois, pour 
la Ville de Paris, les felicitations que vous lui addressez, au nom de la savante et 
illustre Cité d’Edimbourg. 

** Les evénemons de 1814 avaient ramené parmi nous une Dynastie sans nationa- 
lité, sans lumiéres, sans sympathie avec les generations qu’Elle allait gouverner. 
Pendant 16 années, l’ancienne et la nouvelle civilisation se sont trouvées ainsi en 
presence; mais cet etat violent devait avoir son terme. . 

“Un jour est venu of la dynastie restaurée, incorrigible dans son orgueil, avoulu 
comprimer par la force une civilisation qui la débordait detoute part. Alors chaque 
citoyen est descendu en armes sur la place publique, et y a défendu ses droits sous 
le feu de canon. Aujourdhui, ce peuple est libre, et cette Dynastie dechue ! 

“‘ Notre Revolution est resteée exempte de toute souillure; parcequ’elle a été pre- 
parée par les progres de l’irstruction publique et de la civilisation. I] nous est doux 
de penser que le spectacle que nous venons de presenter au monde, tournera au 
profit de la Liberté. Nous l’aurons vengée de bien des injures ; on saura mainte- 
nant que le sang des reactions ne coule pas pour Elle. 

“ Pnissent les lumieres se repandre de plus en plus dans le monde, puisqu’elles 
portent avec elles une si salutaire influence ! Votre population, l'une des plus 
eclairées de l'Europe, et qui en est par cela meme l’une des plus irreprochables, ne 
peut qu’applaudir a ce voeu. 

“Je suis fier, Monsieur, d’étre en ce moment, et par la magistrature élevée dont 
cette Revolution m’a revetu, l’organe des habitans de Paris aupres de votre gene- 
reuse Cité. Veuillez recevoir l’expression de notre vive gratitude et de notre pra- 
fonde sympathie. Oui, nous avons combattu pour la vraie liberté, puisque notre 
conduite dans ces trois grandes journées recgoit de si honourables suffrages ! 

** Agreez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma consideration la plus distinguée. 

“A Hotel de Ville de Paris, ** Le Préfet de la Seine, 
“le 9 Septbre. 1830. ** ODILON BARROT. 
“M. William Allan, Prévost de la Cité d’Edimbourg.” 


The Lord Provost had previously received the following from Dr. 
Bowring. We copy both from the Caledonian Mercury, of the 18th 


instant. “ London, 2, Wellington Street, 6th Sept. 1830. 

My Lorp—Being just returned from Paris, I have been requested by the Prefect 
of the Seine to communicate to your Lordship the Moniteur of the 2d. inst. by 
which you will perceive the official recognition and publication of the Resolutions of: 
the City of Edinburgh respecting the late happy Revolution in France. 

I have had occasion to hear from the lips of the King and the principal authorities 
of France—from General Lafayette and the national guards—from the Polytechnie, 
the Medical, and Legal Schools—from those who fought, and many who wera 
wounded, in the great days of July—expressions of the delight they have felt at these 
testimonies of our country’s approval. The Prefect himself will make your Lord- 
ship a communication, as soon as his official engagements will allow him to do sos 
but he was. desirous that you should know without delay, that he had not been in- 
sensible to the friendly opinion of your great city, and that he had given to these 
sentiments immediate publicity.—I have the honour to be, My Lord, ’ 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, on 

** To the Lord Provost of Edinburgh.” “ JoHN BowRine.' 


: 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Spectator Orrice, SaturDAY, Two o’CLock 


We have received German papers to the 19th. It appears that 
quiet has been restored in Saxony and Brunswick. The report 
that a book had been found in the palace at Brunswick, contain- 
ing the names of persons intended to be proscribed, and other 
contemplated pranks of the Duke, is confirmed. 








Up to this hour there are no arrivals from Brussels. The com- 
munication between Brussels and Ostend and Calais appears to 
be suspended; a fact which is not easily reconciled with the re- 
ported uninterrupted entry of the regular troops. The last ac- 
counts received at the Dutch Embassy here were such as to give 
rise to fears that a sanguinary contest would take place between 
the army and the populace. . 





At a late hour this morning, an express from Paris arrived, 
bringing a copy of the report made to the Chamber of Deputies by 
the Commission charged with examining the accusation against 
the Ex-Ministers. _ It is very long, and concludes with the adop- 
tion of the following resolution. 


«« The Chamber of Deputies accuses of treason M.M. de Polignac, De Peyronnet, 
Chautelauze, De Guernon Nauville, d’Hankey, Capelle, and De Montbel, Ex-minis- 
ters, who signed the Ordinances of the 2¥th July :— 

“ For having abused-their power, with a view of annulling the elections, and de- 
priving the citizens of a free exercise of their rights. 

** For arbitrarily and violently changing the institutions of the kingdom. 

“* For being guilty of a plot against the external safety of the State. 

*« For having excited a civil war, by arming the citizens against each other, and 
bringing devastation and massacre into the capital, and several other places. 

“« These are crimes provided against by article 96 of the Charter of 1814, and arti- 
cles 109, 110, 123, and 129, of the Code General ; consequently the Chamber presents 
the above-named before the Chamber of Peers. 

“Three Commissioners from the Chamber of Deputies shall be named by secret 
scrutiny and majority of suffrages, to make all necessary arrangements to bring the 
‘accusation to an end before the Chamber of Peers, to which this Resvlution and all 
the proceedings shall be immediately addressed.” 


A second express has arrived with Paris papers dated the 24th. 
The Messager des Chambres contains the following fragment 
of a letter from Brussels, dated the 21st September, at four o'clock 
p. m. a. ty : 

‘© For the last hour the tittims have been beating to arms, and the toscin sounding. 
The advanced posts of the Réyal'troops are at our gates} anda smart fire of musk& 
try has commenced. The disotder is frightful. The peoples’ minds are exasperated 
Six hundred of the Burgher Guard have been disarmed by the populace. Part of! 
these Guards have joined the people. Every body is hiding his valuables. The. 
women and children are leaving the city, which is unpaved and barricadoed. How 
svill all this end?” 





Deatu or Mr. Hazuirr.—Mr. William Hazlitt, the ingenious 
author of numerous works, and an extensive contributor to the perio- 
dical literature of the day, died on the evening of Saturday the 18th, at 
his lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, after ashort but painful illness. The 
following sketch is offered to us by a correspondent, who has had better 
means than ourselves of doing some justice to the subject. 

“¢ Mr Hazlitt commenced his career as a painter, but shortly aban- 
doned that profession for the more laborious and less profitable one of an 
author. In this he only followed the bent of his inclination, and the 
strong bias of his mind towards abstract speculation. The first act of 
his literary life was the production of a tract ‘On the Principles of Hu- 
man Action” Leaving metaphysics, he next published his ‘ Charac- 
ters of Shakspeare’s Plays;’ which immediately attracted the notice of 
the literary world, and stamped him as a profound critic of poetry; of 
the highest beauties of which he had a refined sense and feeling. This 
work was quickly followed by acourse of Lectures on the English Poets, 
on the Comic Writers, and on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, 
He was for some time the theatrical critic of the Morning Chronicle ; 
and was the first to perceive the extraordinary merit of Mr. Kean’s per- 
formances ; and that celebrated actor owed much of the applause and 
support which he received to Mr. Hazlitt’s criticisms in that jour- 
nal. Mr. Hazlitt, during a long period, wrote political and critical 
articles in the Examiner newspaper; and was also a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review, and, we believe, to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
His subsequent works appeared principally in the shape of Essays, politi- 
cal and literary, in the Magazines. Of these, the most popular of his 
writings, several volumes were collected under the titles of ‘ The Spirit 
of the Age’—‘ Table Talk’—‘ The Plain Speaker,’ He had also 
published an account of British Galleries of Art, Political Essays and 
Public Characters, and a View of the English Stage. Among his later 
productions are ‘ Notes on a Journey through France and Italy,’ and very 
recently, ‘Conversations with Mr. Northcote the Painter” His largest 
and most elaborate work is the ‘ Life of Napoleon ;’ the two concluding 
volumes of which he lived to finish and pass through the press. 

“ As a political writer, he was on the popular side, and evinced the 
most strenuous hostility’ to the existing governments at home and 
abroad. His incorruptible integrity, steady consistency, and uncom- 
promising principles, together with his unqualified political animosities, 
to which he gave vent in bitter language, rendered him. an object 
of rancorous hate to many supporters of ‘ things as they are ;’ and were 
the true causes of the violent attacks upon his works and his literary 
character which assailed him from that quarter. ; ‘ 

* As a critic of art, he was the most able and powerful writer of the 
day. His early education qualified him to judge with technical under: 
‘standing, and his fine sense of the grand and the beautiful enabled 
him duly to appreciate the merits and deficiencies .of-works of art, 
and to regulate the enthusiasm with which he cuntemplated their beau- 


ties. ‘His theatrical criticisms also were distinguished for a quick and 
nice perception, and an accurate discrimination. His writings were re- 
markable for acuteness, brilliancy, and power of language. The ex- 
treme wilfulness of his character, at the same time, led him into the in- 
dulgence of strong prejudices, and induced a fondness for paradox. He 
possessed, nevertheless, a deep feeling for truth, which was the guiding 
star of his philosophical’ inquiries. A consciousness of intellectual 
power, directed by penetration, and assisted by a great command of lan- 
guage, while it produced many splendid results, yet by inducing him 
continually to draw upon his own resources for the production of works 
by which alone he was to support life, caused occasional repetition and 
sameness, and gave an egotistical tone to some of his writings, which 
his opponents knew how to turn to his disadvantage, and for which the 
power and originality of other portions were not allowed to atone. 

‘* As a private man, he lived and died in poverty and obscurity 5 
passing his best and happiest hours in a world of abstraction, surrounded 
by the atmosphere of his own thoughts. He was supported in his last 
illness by the kindness of a few friends ; at whose charge he was decently 
interred on Thursday last, in the burial-ground of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
His friends and admirers were more ardent and faithful than numerous 
or powerful; while his enemies were neither few nor feeble. As a man 
of genius, his fame belongs to posterity. 

** Vale et valete.” 





DoncasTER RacEs.—It is whimsical to observe with what pertina- 
city of purpose or of folly the people who report on such matters con- 
tinue to impose on the public, if not on themselves, in their estimate of 
the qualities of the horses for a St. Leger or any other important race. 
‘So well is this known even by novices, that it has become almost a rule 
with a man who has a mind to venture his money without losing it, to 
bet against the favourite. Are the wonderful secrets of jockeyship a 
mere pretence ; or is there a regular and systematized plan of imposition 
kept up among the masters and backers of the horses to cheat the public ? 
Weare inclined to think that there is a mixture of both—that the very 
sagacious gentlemen who would have us believe that they can tell at a 
glance a horse’s capabilities of speed and endurance are for the most part 
a set of ignorant pretenders ; and that the bets at Tattersall’s and at the 
race-course have no more reality in them than the time-bargains in 
Bartholomew Lane; that so far from the figures on these lists being 
indicative of the real value of the animals against which they are placed, 
they indicate, for the most part, the very contrary. It is indeed the 
custom to have a good horse at the head of the book ; this is necessary 
for the support of the system ; but ¢he good horse will in almost every 
case be found in the middle, if not at the bottom. 

On Sunday, the sporting reporter of Doncaster, relating of course the 
gossip of the place, says— 

“ The extraordinary success of the crack Newmarket horse (Priam) has not only~ 
nearly destroyed the betting, but has completely frightened several others from 
running for it. Certainly, there was never an occasion. upon which the favourite 
entered the lists with such brilliant prospects. He,won the Riddlesworth in the 
most ‘clever racing-like manner, and would have beat Augustus for the Column 
Stakes with equal facility, but for a bad start. The subsequent’running of the twa 
sufficiently proved the great inferiority of Lord Exeter’s horsey The Derby was 
nothing more than a gallop for him, as was evinced by his défeating some of the 
foremost horses in a subsequent race, at Ascot; and that with 7lbs. extra on his 
back. By these races, together with his forfeits, he has netted to his owner the 
large sum of seven or eight thousand pounds in stakes alone. The pretensions of 
the Yorkshire horses are feeble ; Hassan, the Cardinal, Maria, and one or two others, 
are their sole reliance; the two latter have certainly won some races in a very 
clever style, but have each sustained more than one defeat; the other is anamateur, 
his performances having hitherto been in private and they are represented as won~ 
derful. We must confess that we always doubt pretensions that are founded only 
on trials, for they generally turn out deceptive. Brunswicker has invariably dis- 
appointed his friends, yet they still prop him up in the betting, declaring that he 
will ‘win and nothing else.’ St. Nicholas is not entitled to much consideration. 
His running is decidedly bad. The West dependupon Moss Rose and Birmingham, 
nor can it be denied that they take the field in greater force than usual. However, 
if we take the average of the running at Newmarket, Epsom, and York, nothing 
comes near Priam, and we may almost venture to look upon the Great St. Leger 
as already in Mr. Chiffney’s pocket !” 


The betting-books, on the faith of which this prophetic annunciation 
is made, stood on Saturday thus— 


“Sr. LeGer—6 to 5 agst. Mr. Chiffney’s Priam; 8 to 1 agst. Lord Queensberry’s 
Hassan; 12to 1 agst. Mr. Clifton’s Moss Rose; 13 to 1 agst. Mr. R. Shepherd’s The 
Cardinal; 13 to 1 agst. Mr. Petre’s Brunswicker; 20 to 1 agst. the Duke of Leeds’s 
Lady Mowbray; 15 to 1 agst. Mr. Beardsworth’s Birmingham; 20 to | agst. Lord 
Queensberry’s Maria; 30 to 1 agst. Mr. T. Shepherd's Revolution; 50 to | agst. 
Capt. Grant’s The Balkan; 1,000 to 10 agst. Mr. Richardson’s St, Nicholas.” 


At starting, the odds in behalf of Priam became even, for the betting 
on him was as nearly as possible cent. per cent. The others stood thus— 


““7to | agst. Hassan; 12 tol agst. Brunswicker; 14 to | agst. Moss Rose; 15 to 
} agst. Birmingham; 16 to J agst. the Cardinal; 20 to l agst, Maria; 25 to | agst. 
Lady Mowbray; 25 to 1 agst. St. Nicholas; all the rest at very high odds.” 


Now let us see how they came in. 


“ At three o’clock” precisely, says the report, ‘‘the horses were saddled. The 
jockies, having received the several instructions from Mr. Lockwood as to starting, 
paraded before the Grand Stand, and then took their places atthe post. A more 
equal start could not have occurred—all got well off at the first word, and no one 
can pretend that he lost on that score. If there was any advantage it was gained 
by Emancipation, who took a decided lead, at a very middling pace, Maria having 
the second place; and-behind her The Cardinal, Birmingham, Brunswicker, Lady 
Mowbray, The Chancellor, Mimic, Moss Rose, Pedestrian, and Lawrie Todd, Priam 
lying in the centre of the lot. In this order they ran as far as the hill, and, at thia 
early part of the race, Revolution, and two or three more of the same grade, found 
that they had had quite enough of it. No other change of importance took place 
till they got to the Red House, where symptoms of being tired were evinced by 
Hassan, Moss Rose, Lady Mowbray, and The Chancellor, Lady Emmeline, at this 
point, swerved against Brunswicker, and nearly knocked him down. ‘All this time 
Priam remained in the situation he had occupied at the commencement—he now 
drew a little upon his horses, at the same time occasioning a considerable amend- 
ment in the speed, which directly after beeame severe. Emancipation continued 
the lead, Maria, Pedestrian, and The Cardinal, lying close behind, while Birming- 
ham and Mimic were nearly abreast of Priam. MHalf-way between the end of 
the rails and the distance, another change occurred—The Cardinal, Pedestrian, 
Maria, and Lawrie Todd, giving up further contest. Atthe distance Conolly called 
upon Birmingham, Chifney at the same time making a strong effort with Priam. At 
the Stand, Birmingham headed Emancipation, and instantly after Priam did the 
same. Chifney now began whipping and spurring, Conolly working his horse, but 
without using the whip, and winning clever‘y by half a length.” 


Estimated by the betting-books, the result of the race would have been, 


Priam ° ° . e . e ‘ ° 1 
Hassan ° . . ° e ° ° « @ 
Brunswicker . . : ot tee ‘é ‘ 3 
’ Moss Rose : a . . . * . 7 . 4 
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Estimated by the event, the result of the race has been 


Birmingham . . ° . ° ° ° 1 
Priam . ° " Py ° ° e ° - 2 
Emancipation .° . . . ° ° . 3 
Pedestrian ° . « 4 


Hassan and all the rest of them, to use the regular phrase, ‘‘ nowhere 
at all.”’ The third and fourth horses, it is to be observed, had passed 
absolutely unnoticed until the race declared their value. So much for 
Turf calculations. 

The weather at Doncaster has been, as in town, very indifferent—cold 
and wet, the company was numerous and fashionable. The following is 
a list of the more conspicuous :— 

Duke of Leeds, Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, Duke of Portland, Marquis of 
Cleveland, Marchioness of Hastings. Earls—Wilton, Errol, Chestertield, Uxbridge, 
Harewood, Portarlington, Fitzwilliam, Scarborough. Lords—Wharncliffe, T. 
Cecil, Ranelagh, James Fitzroy, Milton, Kelburne, W. Paulet, Talbot, Forester, 
Newark, F. Somerset, Durham, A. Beauclerck, Bentinck, Morpeth, Manvers, Ladies 
-—Louisaand Mary Beauclerk, Johnstone, Stanley, A. Millbank, A Vane, L. Dun- 
combe, M. Wood, C, Denison, Cecil Talbot, H. Cooke, Selina and Flora Hastings, 
Milner, Milton, Gerard, &c. Sirs—D. Baird, M. Wood, J. Fraser, J. Johnstone, 
W. Milner, G. Pigot, L. Glyn, J. Gerard, W. Cooke, T. Sykes, T. Stanley, J. Kaye, 
‘T. Legard. Honourables—E. Petre, E. L. Jerningham, W. Duncombe, — Butler, 
7T. O. Powlett, J.S. Wortley, C. Wortley, W. Lascelles, J. Wentworth, W. Coch- 
rane, E. Jarvis, Geo. Anson, W. G. Howard, (and Rev.) Lumley Saville, R. H, 
Browne, A. Ramsey, Hon. Mistresses—Herbert, Cochrane. Hon. Misses—Went- 
worth, Duncombe. General Sharpe, Admiral Collinson. Colonels—Peel, Craw- 
ford, Lee, Russell, Udny, Hancox, Shulrick, Athorpe, Cradock, Hawkins, Osborne, 
Lyster, Clifton, King, Reeve, Standen, Richardson, Riddell, Cooper, Gardiner. 
Majors—Yarburgh, Ellis, Booth, Fleming, Wood, Taite, Johnstone. Captains— 
Buller, Grant, Macnamara, G. Bulkeley, Fitzclarence, Taylor, Hunter, Byng, Sisson, 
Clive, Vyner, Dearden, Owen, Delme Radcliffe, Dowbiggen, Prays, Fergusson, Agnew, 
Gordon, Smith, Kaye, Jebb, Ramsden, Campbell, England, Tytler, Gray, Macquess, 
&e. Messieurs—Greville, Rous, E., Wilson, Ogilvie, Gratwicke, Wyvell, Mazringhi, 
Fitzherbert, Clough, Antrobus, Payne, Holyoake, Stonehewer, B. Craven, F. Craven, 
J. Mills, Ewbank, T. Houldsworth, M.P. W. Houldsworth, Irby, Pigot, Mundy, 
White, Gascoyne, O. Gascoyne, S. L. Fox, W. L. Fox, E. Fox, G. Osbaldestone, 
Gaskell, Russell, Calvert, C. Gordon, Dugdale, Dunlop, Forester, Dowbiggen, R. 
Gerard, F. Gerard, Masters, Wormald, Foljan\be, Hotham, Stapylton, Tempest, 
Wowell, Delme Radcliffe, F. Scott, Brandling, Galiy Knight, Godfrey, Foulis, Gif- 
fard, Clifton, Wyndham, Athorpe, J. D. Lambton, Peel, Lyne Stephens, Bulkeley, 
Jolliff, L. Charlton, F. Charlton, Watt, Armitage, Vernon, Stanley, Stanhope, Beau- 
mont, H. Greville, Abercrombie, Hungerford, &c. Count Broenenberg, Count 
Bathiany, M. de Estrada, M. Costobadie, M. Petijean. Mrs,—Foljambe, Brandling, 
Bastard, Stanhope, Beaumont, Nowell, Jebb, F. Scott, Gally Knight. Misses— 
Vernon, Milners, Brandlings, Watts, Stanley, Hotham, Bastard, Yarborough, 
Stanhopes, Chaloner, Cochranes, Copleys, &c. 

Wesubjoin the runnings of each day. 

First Day—Monday. 
Match 500 sovereigns, each, h. ft. One Mile. 

Lord Kelburne’s Retriever, 4 yrs. Sst. 3lb. received. Mr. Ridsdale’s Little Red 
Rover, 3 yrs. 7st. 7ib. paid. 

The Fitzwilliam Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, with 20 sovereigns added by the 
Corporation; 2 yrs. 5st. 10lb.; 3 yrs. 8st.; 4 yrs. 9st.; 5yrs, 9st. 6lb. ; 6 yrs. and 
aged, 9st. 10lb. Mile anda Half. Six Subs. 

Lord Scarborough’s br. c. Wincliffe, by Waverley, 3 yrs. ....... 1 
Mr. Clifton’s br. h. Fylde, by Antonio, 6 yrs. 1... cc. .e0- seen s 2 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s c. by Cervantes—Clinkerina, 3 yrs.,........ 3 

ae, Seats Lady Emily, 4 yrs. and Mr. Gascoyne’s ch, f. by Whisker 8 yrs. also 
@tarted. 

Betting 6 to 4 agst. Fylde; 2to | agst. Lady Emily; and 4 to 1 agst. the winner. 

After a false start, occasioned by the viciousness of Lord Fitzwilliam’s colt, they 
got off pretty well together. Wincliffe then made play ata good pace, Fylde be- 
foming second to him when half way up the hill. Wincliffe continued his lead, 
and, although rather closely pressed by Fylde when near the Stand, won cleverly by 
mearly alength. Rode by Nelson, Fylde by Darling, Lord Fitzwilliam’s by H. Ed- 
wards, Lady Emily by F. Buckle, and Mr. Gascoyne’s by Johnsoo. 

Whe Champagne Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft. for 2 yr. old colts, 8st. 5lb.; 
fillies 8st. 3lb. Red House M—28 Subs. The winner to give six dozen of Cham- 
pagne to the Doncaster Racing Club. 

Mr. Houldsworth’s Frederica, by Sultan...... bse Bes ete 08 ee R 

Mr. Walker’s Victoire, by Whisker.... .. 
Lord Scarborough’s bl. c. Clarence ........ceeereeee ceneeeceee 
Mr. Beardsworth’s br. c. Colwick.. 2 .seee cece cecees wcteceee 

Mr. Powlett’s bl. c. by Jack Spigot, Lord Cleveland’s Chorister, and Mr. W. Fox’s 
Gitana, alsoran. Chorister was backed before starting at 5 to 1, Victoire having 
become the favourite at 1] to 8; Colonel at 4 to 1, Clarence at 5 to 1, Frederica at 
Sto 1, and the others at 10 to | each. 

At the first start they came away in beautiful order, neither having any decided 
lead ; at the distance all set to work except Frederica and Victoire, the whipping 
being very severe. The other two came right away from them at the Stand, and 
ran atolerably severe race home, Frederica winning by two-thirds of alength. Rode 
by Darling, Victoire by Scott, Clarence by Nelson, Colwick by Templeman, Powlett’s 
By Nicholson, and Gitana by Johnson. Value of the stakes 875/. 

Four-yr old Produce Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. 11 Subscribers. 

Duke of Leeds Rossignol walked over. 

Match, 200 each, h. ft. St. Leger Course. 
Col. King’s Bessy Bedlam, 5 yrs. Sst. 4lb. (Nicholson) .... 
Mr. Mytton’s b. h. Halston,5 yrs. 8st. 71b, (Darling)............ 
6 to 5 on the mare. Halston made running to the Stand, where Bessy chal- 
lenged ; a smart race home was won by half a length. 
His Majesty’s Plate of 100 guineas. Four miles. 
Lord Milton’s br. m. Ballad Singer, 5 yrs, Llst. 71bD.... ...00+6. 1 
Mr. Walker's b. c. Mendicant, 4 yrs, 10st. 7lb...... og eo e B 
Lord Scarborough’s br. h, Cambridge, 5 yrs, list. 7lb. . . ...... 3 
Mr. Grant’s Lady Emily, 4 yrs, 10st. 71D... 0... cece cee ce eeeee 4 

2to } agst the winner, and 2 to 1 agst Cambridge. Won in a common canter. 
‘Fhe winner rode by H. Edwards. 

Second Day—Tuesday. 

‘Fwo-year old Produce Stakes of 100 sovereigns each. h. ft. Colts 8st 5b, and fillies 

8st 3lb. Red Housein. Six Subs. 
Mr Houldsworth’s Circassian, by Sultan.,...... 






cooee 1 








eee 


Lord Kelburne’s ch. f. by Comus—Georgiana. .... 2 ...00.06 62 
4 to 1 on Circassian—won easy by nearly three lengths.—Rode by Darling, the 
Joser by H. Edwards 
The Great St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, for three-year old colts 8st 6lb» 
and fillies 8st 3lb. St Leger Course. 68 Subs. 
Mr. Beardsworth’s Birmingham by Filho........ ..005 eeeseveeel 
Mr. Chifney’s Priam, by Emilius............-ccccsces esvcccseed 
The following also started, but were not placed :—Mr. Riddell’s Emancipation 
GJohnson); Mr. W. Scott’s Pedestrian (Garbutt); Lord Queensberry’s Hassan 
peepee Lord Queensberry’s Maria (J. Day); Duke of Leeds’s Lady Mowbray 
obinson); Duke of Leeds’s Redstart (G. Edwards); Mr. Petre’s Brunswicker 
tt); Mr. Metcalfe’s Mimic (Lye); Mr. Clifton’s Moss Rose (Darling); Mr. 
Grant’s The Balkan (Buckle jun.); Mr. Arnold’s Dolly (Dodson); Mr. Wright’s 
¥das (W.Whetherill) ; Sir T. Stanley’s Lawrie Todd (Templeman) ; Mr Shepherd’s 
- Cardinal (Nicholson); Mr. Walker’s Splendour (Holmes) ; Mr. I’. Shepherd’s 
Revolution (Owner); Sir G. Beresford’s Lisette colt (J. Gray); Mr. Nowell’s f. by 
Evanhoe, out of Rantipole (Greathead) ; Mr. Richardson’s Jay (J. Wright); Mr. 
ichardson’s Handrail (P. Yates); Mr. Richardson’s St. Nicholas (H. Edwards) ; 
Mr, Powlett’s Lady Emmeline (Bilton) ; Lord Scarborough’s The Chancellor (Nel- 
on) ; Mr. Houldsworth’s Beagle (Cowley) ; Lord Kelburne’s c. by Woful, out of 
Emilia (Dockeray) ; Mr. Gascoyne’s.c. by Blacklock, out of Cora (H. Cooper). 
Value of the Stakes 1,7002. 
‘The Doneaster Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added. Two Miles, 15 subs. 
Lord Scarborough’s Cistercian, 4 yrs. 8st. (Nelson) . ... 
Lord Cleveland’s Stotforth, 4 yrs. 8st. (J. Day) .. «+.s. 











Lord Milton’s Dora, 4 yrs. 8st. (H. Edwards) .........5- 
Mr. Cradock’s Giglet, 4 yrs. 8st. (Lye) ......c0csccccccecccccees 
Mr. Gascoyne’s c. by Whisker—Louisa, 3 yrs. 6st. 10lbs. (Grey). 0 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Varnish, 5 yrs. 8st. 9lbs. (Darling).......... 0 
Only two placed. No betting. Cistercian won by a neck after a close race. 
The Corporation Purse of 502. Heats, Two Miles. 


Duke of Leeds’sc.m. Jenny Mills, 5 yrs. 8st. (Templeman)2 1 1 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Abel, 4 yrs. 7st. 9bs. (R. Lowe)'.. «6. 1 2 2 
Mr. Metcalfe’s Giglet, 4 yrs. 7st. 6lbs. (Lye)........06. » 3 3dr. 
Mr. Bailey’s Utrecht, 3 yrs. 6st. 7ibs. (Scaife)... ......... 4 dr. 


Won cleverly. 
Third Day— Wednesday, 

The Cleveland Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, 15 ft. and only five if declared, &c. with 
20 sovereigns added by the Corporation. The owner of the second horse to save 
his stake. St. Leger Course, 14 Subs. nine of whom declared. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s b. h. Medoro, 6 yrs. Ost. Alb. ......eeeeee.. 1 
Mr. Houldsworth’s ch. f, Fortitude, 4 yrs. 8st. Ib. ......0.8.. 2 

2 to 1 on Fortitude, who made running to the stand at a wretched pace. Medoro 
(rode by H. Edwards) then went up and beat her without difficulty. 

Four year old Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, 20 ft, St. Leger Course, 5 Subs. 
Hon. E. Petre’s ch. c. Rowton, Ast. Jib. ... .. cece cc geces coos 
Lord Cleveland’s b. c, Stotforth, 8st. 7Zlb. ......ceccesseceeeee 2 

3 and 4to ! on Rowton, who cantered in front to the gravel road, where Stotforth 
passed him and fell into steady running, keeping it up to the end of the rails. Here 
Scott went up with Rowton. Rowton won by a neck, 

The Foal Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. Mile and half, 10 Subs. 
Mr. F. Richardson’s b.c. St. Nicholas, 8st. 7lb. . 2. werveecese | 
Lord Queensberry’s b. c. Hassan, 8st. 71D. 0.0000 6 ecco ecsere 2 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. c. Crescent, Sst. 7lb. ..... wseeee 2 ee 8 

6 to dagst Hassan; 2 to l agst Nicholas, and 5 to 2 agst Crescent. Before start- 
ing the latter reared up and threw Darling, who, fortunately, escaped uninjured. 
Hassan took the lead, followed by Crescent, who made an attempt to get up when 
near the Red House, but failing, was beat off the rails. Edwards got alongside at 
the stand, and finally defeated him very cleverly. Arnull rode Hassan, and Darling 
the other. 

The All Age Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 25 added by the Corporation. St. 

Leger Course. 6 subs. The winner to be sold for 250 guineas, &c. 
Lord Searborough’s b.c. Carolan, 3 yrs. 6st. 121d. 2.6. ee eeeeceseneee 1 
Mr. Petre’s br. c. Reginald, 3 yrs. 6st. I2Ib......ecc+cccccecsee woe 2 
Mr. Chilton’s b. c. Prince Eugene, 4 yrs. 88t.....0.05 :scossssesesee & 
Mr. Attwood’s ch. c. Argantes, 3 yrs. 6st I2QID ..,..ccececees cocvene 

Mr. Hopkinson’s, The Captain, also came to the post, but could not be prevailed 
upon to start. 6 to 4 agst Carolan; 3 to | agst Reginald, and4to1 agst Prince 
Eugene. Won very easy. 

Fourth Day—Thursday. 
Match—500 sovereigns each, h. ft. Mile and half. 

Mr. W. Chifney’s b. c. Priam, 88ts.. 000 0s oscccecece 

Lord Kilburn’s Retriever, 8st.51D. . 0... scccccsseccseese saveres 2 

This match was originally made to be run on the 
brought forward to,day by mutualconsent. Priam was backed at 7 to4, although as a 
3-year old. he carried only 51b. less than Retriever: the result proved that the weights 
ought to have been reversed to bring the horses together upon equal terms. Retriever 
took the lead at a fair pace, Priam lying about a couple of lengths behind till they 
came to the end of the rails, where Robinson (who rode) brought him alittle nearer ; 
he continued gaining upon him; but it was not till they were opposite the stand that 
he made any thing like an effort. Here he gave his antagonist the coup de grace, 
and won very easy by three or four lengths. H, Edward rode the loser. 

‘The 2-year-old Stakes of 20 sovereigns each ; colts, Sst 5ib.; fillies, 8st. 2lb. T. Y. C. 

44 Subscribers. 

Mr. Houldsworth’s b. f. Circassian, by Sultans. .+ereccsscees » 

Mr. Beardsworth’s b. ec. Colwick, by Filha..: ... 

Lord Sligo’s ch. c. Bras de Fer, by Langar..... 

Mr. Watt’s b. c.., by Tramp, dam by Whisker... (enncev ewes 

The following also started, but were not placed :—Mr, Petre’s b. c. Goodluck, by 
Lottery (Scott); Mr. Walker’s c. f. Victoire (Robinson); Mr, W. Fox’s ch. f 
Gitana, by Tramp (Johnson) ; Lord Kilburn’s ch. f., by Comus, out of Georgiana (J. 
Day) ; Lord Queensberry’s b. f., Sister to Emma (Arnull) ; Mr. Skipsey’s br. c., by 
Waverley (H. Edwards) ; Mr. Golden’s br. f. by Lottery, out of Morgiana (Nelson) ; 
Mr. S. Fox’s b. f. by Lottery, out of Watheoat Lass (Templeman) ; Mr. Blacklock 's 
b. f, Fancy, by Osmond (Lye) ; Mr. Ellis’s f., by Champignon, out of Maniac (Gar- 
butt). 

Betting 5 to 2 agst Circassian, 7 to 2 agst Victoire, 7 to 1 agst Colwick, 7 to 1 agst. 
Skipsey, and 10 to! agst Goodluck. After two false starts, Skipsey’s colt got off in 
front, Mr. S. Fox’s filly following him, Circassian next, and the others well Up 5 at 
the turn Skipsey’s colt gave way, and was directly after followed by Mr, Fox’s Cir- 
cassian going to the front, and Bras-de Fer and Watt’s being close to him, these 
were passed at the distance by Colwick, who made every effort to get up without 
any chance of success, for the mare, from the time she took the lead, may be said to 
have had the race at command; she won very easy by nearly two lengths. Rode by 
Darling; Colwick, by young Buckle; Bras-de Fer, by Conolly; and Watt’s by 
Nicholson. Value of the stakes 880/.. Mr. Houldsworth has thus won the three 
two-year old stakes by Sultan fillies. The three stakes were worth in the aggregate 
2,155/. Circassian is in the Oaks. : 

The Gascoigne Stakes of 100 sovereigns each for 3-yr olds, 30 ft. St. Leger course, 

7 Subscribers. 
Mr. Chifney’s Priam walked over. 

Three-year-old stakes of 200 sovereigns each, h. ft. colts, 4 yrs 8st. 6lb. fillies, 5st 

: 3lb. St. Leger course, 10 Subscribers. 

Lord Kilburn’s ch. c. by Woful, out of Emilia.. ...e..e..0e0e8+ 1 

Mr. Ridsdale’s ch. ec. Little Red Rover ....... ecccceccere cosee 2 

Nothing but the great value of the stakes could have justitied the starting of 
Little Red Rover; such however was the opinion entertained of his game qualities, 
that he was backed against the other at 7 to4. The race was Lord Kilburn’s all the 
way, the Little Rover never reaching within two or three lengths of him atany 
part of it. It was won at last by about three lengths. Lye rode the winner, and 
Scott the loser. Value i,200/. 

The Gold Cup, value 150 sovereigns, 3 yrs. 7st.; 4 yrs. Sst. 3lb. ; 5 yrs. 8st. 101b. 5 

6 yrs. and aged, 9st. About 2 miles and 5 furlongs. 

Lord Kilburn’s Retriever, 4yrs. ..... .. 

Lord Milton’s Medoro, 6 yrs. ....2.00.00 cee ces cccvecse sore 2 : 

The following also started, but were not placed :—His Majesty’s Fleur de Lis, 
aged (Nelson) ; Major Yarburgh’s Laurel, 6 yrs. (Nicholson) ; Mr. Petre’s Bruns- 
wicker, 3 yrs. (Holmes) ; Lord Queensberry’s Hassan, 3 yrs. J. Gray); Mr. Ar- 
nold’s Dolby, 3 yrs, (J.-Dodgson). : 

Nothing was fancied in the betting but the old mare, against whom they laid 5 to 
4 only, Laurel at 3to1, and Medoro at 6to 1]. Brunswicker was quoted at 10 tol, 
and Retriever at 25 tol. Immediately at starting Fleur-de-Lis took the lead, and 
made good running, followed by Brunswicker second, Laurel third, Retriever 
fourth, Medoro fifth, Dolly sixth, and Hassan last, at about a length from each 
other, tothe hil, when the mare beganto close; the mare still continuing the 
lead, kept ber situation till near the distance-post, when Nicholson brought up 
Laurel, defeated her, and, to all appearance, was winning. Medoro and Retrieyer 
then came up, and near to the stand went by him, and contested the most severe 
race of the meeting, Retriever winning by ahead. Rode by Lye (who won the cup 
last year on Voltaire), and Medoro by H. Edwards. So fine a thing was it at the 
finish, that Edwards declared he won, and a long wrangle ensued. 


The settling for the St. Leger was a light one, as far as amount went, but smallas 
it was, the money came forth very tardily—many thousands were on Wednesday 
still unpaid. The Warwickshire gentlemen are almost the only winners; Mr. 
Beardsworth nets 19,000. 

The winner, Birmingham, was bred by Mr. Lacey; so was Independence. Mr, 
Beardsworth purchased them together; Birmingham (then a foal) for 55 gui- 
neas, and Independ for 75 gui Birmingham was got by Filho da Puta out 
of Miss Craigie, by Orville, her dam Marchioness, by Lurcher, out of Miss Cogden, 
by Phenomenon. Conolly, who rode Birmingham, has had several large presents 
for his skilful and fortunate jockeyship. Mr, Beardsworth gave him 500/. his sonand 
son-in-law adding 50/. each.” He has also received other gifts, and we are informed, 
that he is likely to net 1,500/.in this way. Among the winners by the race are Mr 
Isaac Sadie who pockets between 3,000/, and 4,000/.; Mr. Robinson, of Manc; 
about 5,000/. ; and Mr. Anderson, the singer, 2,500/. 
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THE PRESS. 
STATE OF THE MINISTRY. 


Moryinc Heratp—The present uncertain state of the Ministry 
cannot but be considered a very serious evil to the country, and calculated 
to increase that procrastinating habit which has been already so much 
the bane of public business of late years. Ministers, it is understood, 
should be preparing, in the recess, the measures necessary to be brought 
forward in their respective departments, when Parliament meets; but 
if the Minister of the recess is not likely to be the Minister of the Ses- 
sion, what encouragement is there, or we might almost say, what use 
is there, in his preparing plans, the execution of which, if likely to be 
persisted in, will devolve upon another ? We would instance the case of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom the most material part of 
the business of the House of Commons rests. If there is any one point 
upon which men of all parties and opinions are agreed, it is of Mr. 
Goulburn’s total unfitness for that office. If, then, Mr. Goulburn’s 
removal be, as it is universally admitted to be, inevitable, why has it 
not taken place? Why is not his successor appointed, and allowed time 
to prepare himself for the details of his arduous duties? The same may 
be said of others, though not, perhaps, with equal force and urgency ; and 
it will be truly mortifying if, when Parliament meets “ for the despatch 
of business,’’ no business can be despatched till this or that noble lord or 
honourable gentleman has had time to be re-elected perhaps ; or to pre- 
pare himself for the duties of his novel situation. If it were a question 
whether the present set of men can carry on the affairs of the country, 
the public would readily await the result of the experiment: but as it is 
agreed on all hands that a change, to a certain extent at least, must take 
place, surely the sooner it is made the better. It is surely time that 
the new recruits to the Cabinet should be put into training that they 
may know how to handle their arms before the day of battle. 

RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS, 

GionEe—In the late elections it is undoubtedly true that independent 
men were generally successful in opposition to servile adherents of all 
Administrations, whom the Duke of Wellington, being in possession, is 
entitled to call his friends. It is true, also, that the friends of the Mi- 
nistry, to whose merits (when they have any) ample justice is generally 
done, were in some cases, from causes connected with the late Catholic 
question, unjustly treated ;—for example, Mr. Dawson, who has become 
peculiarly odious to the party which he once supported in Ereland, by his 
manly and decided conduct. But, in all popular places in England, the 
result of the elections is only connected with the Catholic question in 
this respect—that the settlement of that subject of dispute has removed 
2 cause of cross divisions and mystifications out of the way, and afforded 
room for the exercise of the prebity and independence of many of. the 
electors, who were formerly deluded, but not corrupted. Does this 
result then, show a marked enmity among the people to the Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration? We think not. As far as we have 
observed the indications of the popular feeling in elections, there has 
seldom been a time when so little reference has been made to the Minis- 
ters personally as in the late elections in England. The independent 
electors were generally disposed to choose independent representatives— 
to elect men who, either from choice or accident, were not bound up with 
the Government for the time being, and who were, therefore, able to pledge 
themselves unequivocally to perform their duty to the people without re- 
ference to the effects of that performance on the Minister. Severe eco- 
nomy and temperate reform were generally the pass-words to popular 
favour when the question was between untried men ; and when between 
men of whom the public had already experience, the people delighted to 
honour men who had shown themselves active, vigilant, and useful ;— 
the drones were driven out of the hive. Certain are we, that with many 
who contributed to this result its effect on the personnel of the Administra- 
tion was the last thing thought of; and we believe also, that in England 
those of the Ministers who are present to the minds of the people are 
Appa while many of them are too insignificant to be ever thought of. 

Ve see no signs of unpopularity in the reception of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the head of the Administration, wherever he shows himself, but 
rather a prevailing persuasion, which we hope he may justify, that while 
he is personally firm in the execution of public duties, and somewhat 
peremptory towards individuals, he is prompt to consult the interests 
and wishes of the people, and to obey cheerfully and even zealously 
the public opinion, when it is decidedly expressed in favour of measures 
which he does not conceive to be injurious: that while he is firm 
(which it may be true, was of greater consequence in the last than in the 
present reign), he is exempt from that false pride which is peculiarly 
dangerous in a popular government, of attempting to give effect to his 
preconceived opinions in spite of the warning of circumstances and the 
feelings of the nation, whose collective force must always be stronger 
than that of any individual, however great or obstinate. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Mornine CurontcLe—He will not brook any contradiction. This 
is the rock on which he splits. Notwithstanding the formidablé array 
of names said to be hostile to Administration, notwithstanding the some- 
what ostentatious enumeration of great Aristocratic families which with- 
held their confidence from him—were he able to form a correct estimate 
of himself, and to understand the true nature of his situation, hemight 
Stand his ground. He forgets that Parliament is a popular assembly, 
to manage which requires experience of business, character, talents, 
and the power of debating. Men who possess this experience, character, 
and talents, are not likely to be insensible of their advantages ; and 
therefore the Duke, in demanding from a Cabinet an implicit deference 
to his own views, does not seem to have a suspicion that implicit 
deference can only be obtained from such men by satisfying them 
that he is entitled to it, The late Mr. Huskisson, for instance, 
could not easily have been brought to suppose that all his expe- 
Tience in the affairs of this empire had not given him more poli- 
tical knowledge than his Grace possessed; and if his Grace had 

m wise, instead of quarrelling with that statesman for his want 
of docility, he would have himself been guided by his counsels... The 
Duke must renounce the expectation of implicit obedience from a 
_Cabinet, or he must renounce the expectation of remaining Minister ; 

for it is “almost impossible that in a country like this, he should find 





combined the self-denial which this deference implies, and the power of 
influencing the deliberations of Parliament. His Grace may have good 
intentions; -but to give effect to his intentions he must be able to move 
the machinery of our Constitution, suchas it is. Let him distrust those 
who would persuade him of his omniscience, and cease to believe that 
there is a Ministerial any more than a Royal road to all science. His 
political reputation rests chiefly on his concessions to the Dissenters and 
to the Catholics. The qualities disp!ayed in carrying the Catholic ques- 
tion were akin to those which enable a man to gain victories in the field 
—a correct estimate of the respective forces, and coolness and firmness 
in the hour of trial. But the complicated affairs of a great nation can- 
not be all presented before the mind with the simplicity of the argu- 
ments for and against Catholic Emancipation. Time and application 
can alone give proficiency in the conducting of them. Of this truth his 
Grace would seem, however, not to be aware. He must, however, :re- 
concile himself to the bitter truth that he is not an Admirable Crichton, 
and that mere plain sense will not allow a man to decide ex cathedra on 
the most complicated political questions. We repeat, that we attach 
little consequence to the strength of opposition with which he is threat- 
ened, if he only displays common prudence in providing himself with the 
means of properly meeting it. A Minister, with the necessary talents 
and experience at: his command, may, with the means at the command of 
the Crown, fairly set the great families at defiance. 
SEPARATION OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

WEstTMINSTER RevieEw—The case of Belgian grievances is as clear 
as the sun in an unclouded day; and the sympathies of the English 
people will be on the side of the oppressed. We cannot distinctly see a 
straightforward course for freedom and good government in the present 
involved state of the Belgian question. Every act of the King of the 
Netherlands fills us with disquiet and distrust. He never did justice to 
the Belgian people when they were at his feet, in prostrate submission ; 
he never held the scale of equal law between his Northern and his 
Southern subjects, when Belgium brought to him her cheerful and will- 
ing homage; and is it likely now, exasperated as he is against what, in 
his message to the States-General, he has been advised to call ‘ rebel. 
lion ”’—now surrounded by Dutch councils, which foster and fan every 
Batavian prejudice, both political and religious, against the malcontents 
of the South—is it likely now that he should play the part of a patriot 
king? The States-General, in which the Belgians are so unfairly repre- 
sented, assembled in the Dutch capital, surrounded by Dutch troops, 
and immediately under the eye of the King and of the Court, will do no 
justice to the aggrieved parties. Thus much we may safely foretel. 
The probability is, that the wound will be plastered over ; but it can 
only be healed by the separation of Belgium from Holland, a separation, 
at all events, on all matters of administration and finance. This sepa- 
ration may for the moment be opposed, it may be delayed, but it is in- 
evitable ; and if it come not in the quietude of calm discussion, it will 
come in the thunder-storm of another revolution. Holland would -do 
well to take to herself the grace and the glory of recognizing, of meet- 
ing the Belgian will. If she do not, she is only industriously sowing 
what will bring her a harvest of sorrows. If now, ‘‘ while it is called 
to-day,” the claims, the most reasonable claims of the men of Belgium 
are recognized, the world will be well satisfied to see the Belgian and 
Batavian sceptres wielded by the House of Orange; but if wrongs are 
to be unredressed, if the fetters of slavery are to be rivetted upon the 
necks of millions, whether by the force of arms or the fraud of kings, 
our hopes and our efforts for Belgium will take another direction ; and 
those fiagitious contracts—of which the union of Belgium with Holland 
was one—those flagitious contracts, which transferred nations from 
monarch to monarch, with less ceremony than if they had been stocks 
or stones, must undergo a more searching, a more vigorous interrogatory. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the [Sth inst. in Great George Street, Westminster, the Lady of Dr. Lusue 
INGTON, of ason. 

On the 19th inst. the Lady of the Rev. W.S. H. BranaM, of the Precincts, Can- 
terbury, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst. at Edinburgh, the Countess of Morton, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst. in Manor Place, Edinburgh, Lady HAMILTON, of ason. 

On the 2lstinst. in Merrion Squarc Dublin, the Lady of Henry Wurrs, Esq. 
M.P. of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th inst. at the Minster, Beverley, the Rev. ALrreD SADLER, nephew to 
M. T. Sadler, M.P. to Miss CAMPBELL, daughter of Mr. Campbell, solicitor, Bever- 
ley—At the same time and place, Mr. B. SADLER, brother of the above to Miss E. 
CAMPBELL, second daughter of the same Mr. Campbell. 

On the 20th inst. at Marylebone Church, SomerRviLLeE WitLt1AmM HARcouRT 
RAMSBOTTOM, youngest son of John Ramsbottom, Esq. of Woodside, M.P. to 
CHARLOTTE JANE, third daughter of Thomas Chambre, Esq. of Nottingham Place. 

At the same time and place, Monsieur de CergvaArira Lima, attaché aux Lega- 
tions de 5S. M. L’Empereur du Brésil, to HARR1ET ANN, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Chambre, Esq. of Nottingham Place; they having been previously married 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church. 

On the 9th inst. at the Friends Meeting House, Kendal, Jonn Error Howarp, 
of Tottenham, to MAr1rA, daughter of William Dilworth Crewdson, of Holme Lodge, 
near Kendal. 

On the 17th inst. at St. Pancras, Pattiire Cuampron, eldest son of Edward 
Toker, Esq. of the Oaks, near Ospringe, to EL1zA JEANNETTE, only child of the 
late Captain Arthur Branthwayt. 

On the 20th inst. at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Grirrita Jonns, Esq. of Princes 
Street, Bank, to EL1zABeTu ANN, only daughter of Griffith Foulkes, Esq. of Rus- 
sell Street, Covent Garden. 

On the 2lst inst, the Rev. Witt1AmM BusrieLp, M.A, to SARAH, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Frederick Bond. 

On the 14th inst. at St. Peter’s Church, the Hon, and Rev. WiLLIAM WINGFIELD, 
to Er1zAsetu, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Kelly, Dublin. 

On the }4th inst. Captain Rowxey, son of Sir William Rowley, Bart. late Mem- 
ber for this county, was married to the Hon. Marita Louisa VANNECK, only 
daughter of Lord Huntingfield, of Hayeningham Park, The young lady has a 
fortune of her own of 80,000/. An awful event occurred during the performance of 
the ceremony. ‘They were married at the parish church of Haveningham, and after 
the clerk (William Fisk) had made two or three responses, he fell down; this cir- 


cumstance was not perceived by the bride, as she stood with her hand to her face. 


One of the gentlemen present stepped before the fallen man, that the bride should 
not notice the accident, and when the ceremony was finished it was found that the 
clerk was dead. He was about 70 years of age.—Suffolk Herald, 
DEATHS, 

At Grazeley Lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Joun Starietron, wife of Lieut. Colonel 

Stapleton, and eldest daughter of the late Lord Southampton, and sister to the 
resent, 

On the 15th ult. Captain Jonn Gronce Dewar, of his Majesty's ship Rose, 
second son of the late James Dewar, Esq. of Vogrie. 
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At Balbardie House, on the 8th inst. ALEXANDER MAJORIBANKS, Esq. of Mar- 
joribanks, convener of the county of Linlithgow, in his 80th year. 

At Taybank, N.B. on the 26th ult. MARGARET, wife of Charles Guthrie, Esq. and 
second daughter of George Kinloch, Esq. of Kinloch. 

On the 17th inst. in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, after a few days’ illness, 
EpwaArp, eldest son of Edward Walpole, Esq. 

On the 17thinst. at the residence of his son, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, ROBERT 
Heme, Esq. of Walthamstow, Essex, in his 77th year. 

On the 5th inst. Colonel Partipps, of Williamston, in his 59th year. 

On the 17th inst. at Harwich, Lieutenant C. W. Ricuarpson, Commander of his 
Majesty’s Revenue cutter Ranger, and son of the late Capt. W. C. Richardson, R.N. 

On the !8inst.in Frith Street, Soho, WiLL1IAM HAzurttT, Esq. 

At Tiverton, on the 17th inst. the Rev, CoHAnLES OsmMOND OsmonpD, Rector of 
Ashton Subedges, Gloucestershire, Curate of Clare Portion, Tiverton, and Magistrate 
for the county of Devon. 

On the 2lst inst, at her residence in Lower Seymour Street, the Dowager Lady 
KNIGHTLEY, relict of the Rev. Sir John Knightley, Bart. of Fawsley Park, in the 
county of Northampton, 

On the 20th inst. ELEANorR, the wife of Edward Kent, Esq. Lay Rector of King- 
ston, Surrey, in her 80th year. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Alfred, Jackson, from London to the Mauritius, was driven on shore at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 4th July, and has been condemned. 

The Patience, Matthews, from the Mauritius, arrived at the Cape on the 4th July 
with damage, and 500 bags of sugar thrown overboard. 

The Luna, Knox, was lost near the Cape on the 27th June. 

Arrived. At Gravesend, September 2Ist, Thalia, Biden; Diamond, Read; and 
Lady Nugent, Wimble, from Bengal; and Superior, Salmon, from Singapore. 22nd, 
Lotus, Summerson, from Batavia. In the Downs, September 23d, Fanny, Jackson, 
from the Cape ; and Asia, Stead, from New South Wales. 24th, Ellen, Patterson, 
from the Cape; Prince George, Donaldson, from the Mauritius ; and Malvina, 
Pearson, from Bombay. Off Portsmouth, September 23d, Providence, Ford, 
from Bengal and Madras. At Liverpool, September 21, Harmony, Mc Ewing, 
from Bengal. At Leith, September 21, Pheasant, Mc Cullum, from Mauritius. 
At St. Helena, July 28th, Eleanor, Edmonds, from Madras, and John, Davey, from 
the Cape; August 6th, Eagle, Smith; and 7th, Juno, Hotton, from Singapore. At 
the Cape, July 6th, Olive Branch, Anderson ; and 10th, Eliza Jane, Liddell, from 
London, and Hebden, Law, from Mauritius; 11th, Magnet, Watkins, from London; 
18th, George, Scotiand, from Liverpool, and Valiant, Bragg, from Bombay. At 
Ceylon, April 25th, Albion, Mott, from London. At Bombay, April 22nd, H.C. 
Ship, Duchess of Athole, Daniel ; 23rd, Royal Charlotte, Dudman ; 24th, H. C. Ship, 
Thoinas Coutts, Chrystie ; 28th, Sesostris, Yates; May 15, H.C. Ship Abercrombie 
Robinson, Innes ; 16th, Circassian, Douthwaite; and 18th, Lonach, Cotgrave, all from 
London. At Madras, April 23rd, Cesar, Watt ; and onthe 6th May, Moira, Bugg, from 
London. At Bengal, April 10th, Tamerlane, Miller, from Clyde and Bombay ; and 
Lycurgus, Crawshay, from Londen; 17th, Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Ritchie, 
from Clyde ; 19th, H. C. Ship Bridgwater, Manderson, from China; 2lst, H.C. 
Ship William Fairlie, Blair, from London; and Perseverance, Macdonald, from 
Clyde. May lst, H. C. Ship Dunira, Wilson, from London ; 2nd, Ganges, Renner, 
from Liverpool. At Batavia, April 29, Batavia, Blair, from London. At Sydney, 
April 17, Elizabeth, Swan, and Australia, Sleight, from London; 26th, Forth, 
Proudfoot, from Cork. 

Sailed.—None. 

Spoken. Gypsey, from Liverpool to Bombay, 24th July, 1 south, 21 west. John 
Heyes, from Liverpool to Bengal, 26th July, 4 north, 24 west. Hopeful, from London 
to the Cape, 22nd August, 11 north, 22 west. Ripley, from Liverpool to Bengal, 26th 
June, 34south, 16 west. Meredith, from Liverpool to Batavia, 20th July, 2 north, 
18 west. Royal George, from London to Bombay, 11th June, 35 south, 28 east. 
Orontes, from London to Bengal, 18th July, 20 south, 31 west. Elizabeth, from 
Clyde to Bombay, 27th August, 13 north, 25 west. Lord Hungerford, from Loudon 
to Bengal, 11th August, 8 north, 21] west. Eleanor, from Madras to London, off 
Cape de Verds, 27th August. Tranby, from Batavia, to St. Andero, lst September, 
36 north, 36 west. Valiant, from Bombay to Liverpool, 2!st August, lat. 2, long. 21, 
Mulgrave, from London to Mauritius, 25th August, 10 north, 24 west. 





THE MONEY MARKET, 

Srock ExcHancE, FripAy EvENING.—A very few words will suffice for our 
report of the Consol Market this week. The price has been well maintained since 
our last, and has even shown some tendency to advance; but the variations have 
been quite inconsiderable, as well as the business done. The highest price of the 
week was 88}, the lowest 884, and the present and closing one of to-day 88} to 3. 

The Heavy Stock (New 3} per Cents.) has only varied from 93 to 983. Money is 
still abundant, and easily obtained on Stock at very low rates of interest. The 
price of Exchequer Bills and India Bonds has advanced. The former from 57, the 
price of Saturday last, to 70, and the latter from 59 to 62, 

Upon the whole, we should say that confidence is increased this week; but we 
can venture on no opinion as to the future. The dealers and speculators in Stock 
appear to be hanging on their oars, ready to follow with the tide whichsoever way 
its course may be. 

There has been a good deal of talk here about adefaulter of some consequence 
out of doors, whose differences are understood to be very heavy ; but there are hopes 
that the affair may yet be arranged. 

In the Foreign Market, there has not been much business this week in the Conti- 
nental Stocks; the prices of which, however, are tolerably steady. A good deal has 
been done in French Stock, which had been sought after in the early part of the 
week for English capitalists; and in no instance at less than 67, and in some in- 
stances 69 was paid, though the lower prices at Paris did not seem to warrant such 
quotations. The Market here, however, is very limited. 

The South American Bonds are generally lower this week; Mexican 37}, Colom- 
biam 20, Peruvian 18. Eventhe crack Stock (as asoldier would call it) the Brazilian, 
has given way from 70 to 68, a price still very high all things considered. The 
exchange on Rio has fallen here to 20; and if dividends are still to be remitted at 
that rate, the loss must prove enormous. Nothing from abroad has occurred 
this week to comfort the drooping spirits of the Spanish Cortes Bondholders. We 
have quoted the proverb before, that “hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” and 
the transactions of to-day seem to attest its truth, for the price of these Bonds, 
which on Saturday last were at 25, had fallen at one time to-day to 223, although the 
Market closes somewhat higher, viz. at 234. 

The Share Market has been seriously affected by the failure to which we have 
already alluded; and the price of United Mexican Shares fell at one time from 14/. 
to 10/. although now worth about 12/. The defaulter in question, is known to have 
purchased immensely of those shares; and at first it was feared they would all come 
to market, but it is now understood that this will not be the case. 


SaturpDAy, HAL¥F-PAST TWELvE.—There is nothing doing in Consols worthy of 
remark. The Market opened at 88} to 3, advanced to 883 4 and is now 88} to 3. 

In the Foreign Market the only transactions have been in Spanish, which had 
improved at one moment to 24}, but is again fallen back to 24. 

The Market for United Mexican Shares is much firmer than a day or two ago. 


Bank Stock .... —— Buenos Ayres... 28 30 Spanish.. ...+. 24 245 
: per ae Red. oar Chilian .... ... 22 23 Ditto, New ...+.6 
per Cent. Cons, 88 Colombian ..... 20 4 

33 per Cent. New oet + 98 | Danish...... .. 68 ¢ SRAREE- 
Consols for Acct. 88:4 ¢ | Greek.......... 32 ¢ Bolanas.. ..... 
Long Annuities, —— Mexican ....... 37 ¢ Brazilian . .... 
Ex. Bills, 1000/. 69 70 Peruvian.. - J74 184 | Columbian... . 
India Bonds... . 62 64 Portuguese - 58 60 Anglo Mexican.. 
Brazilian......, 69 694 taNeesss+ee 101g 102 | United Mexican 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT HAS THE DUKE GAINED BY THE ELECTIONS ? 
Tue Treasury say, twenty-one votes—fifteen in England, four in 
Scotland, and two in Ireland. The smart and rather malicious 
pamphlet, whose title we quote below, * says they have lost 
twenty-six. Our estimate—and the pamphlet in question, in its plan 
and much of its materials, is but an expansion of one of our little 
notices on this subject—went much higher. The object of our 
remarks, however, and that of the writer of the pamphlet, were 
different. We wished to impress on the Duke the necessity of 
strengthening his weakness in the House, by such popular and 
judicious measures as would procure him the support of the com- 
munity at large. So far from wishing to make the feebleness of 
his Ministry a reason for its overthrow,—if its feebleness prevent 
it from fostering abuses, and fit it to the wise and salutary re- 
trenchment of our enormous expenditure, to the extension of our 
constituency, to the better regulation of our legislature,—if such 
be the consequence of its feebleness, we would most heartily 
say, may the present Ministry live for ever, and may it never be 
strong ! 

Contests for mere place will not now be borne. An Opposition 
which sets itself to thwart a measure not because it is bad, but 
because it is Ministerial, cannot succeed. To render himself po- 
pular, says our pamphleteer, the Duke will probably propose some 
mitigated plan of Parliamentary Reform, such as giving members 
to the great manufacturing towns. Good, we say: will the Oppo} 
sition do more? He will cut down the Civil List below even the 
most sanguine wishes of the economists. There is not much 
danger of that; but if he do, we say, Good again: what more 
will the Opposition do? He will throw open the trade to China. 
Excellent: what more can the Opposition do? He will not 
attempt any modification of the tithe system just now, but the 
writer hints that he may by and by : will the Opposition do as much? 
In short, the argument ofthe pamphlet seems to be this—The Mi- 
nistry will do a great many things which are extremely desirable ; 
they will introduce Parliamentary Reform, they will extend the free- 
dom of commerce, cut down monopoly, reduce expenditure, all in 
such away as to exceed the utmost expectations of their friends and 
enemies: but the Opposition will exceed no man’s hopes—they 
are moderate people; therefore the King must change his pre- 
sent Cabinet and get a new one,,,; Is this the plan by which the 
Ojfposition hdpe to succeed? If $0, let us, in “Heaven's name, 
keep our Lord ELLensoroves, our Mr, Perecrine Courtenay, 
even our Mr. GouLpurn, and all the rest of them. If the talents 
of the Opposition and their power can promise no more than that 
they will not attempt reform, that they will not extend trade, that 
they will not diminish expenditure, the Duke may have another 
election before Easter, with the certainty of gaining much more 
largely than he lost in the last. 


* The Result of the General Election; or, what has the Duke of Wellington gained 
by the Dissolution? 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 


Dear SPECTATOR, Brussels, Friday, September 17. 
Ir is curious enough, that while in my last letter I was proving to 
you the fact of the Belgians being in a false position, that very day 
they came to the same conclusion themselves. On the night of 
Tuesday, the heads and representatives of the revolution here 
came to a conclusion to address their Deputies at the Hague on 
the subject of their dissatisfaction with the King’s Speech. This 
address has been printed and placarded; your morning papers will 
reproduce it entire. I am too busy an idler to copy state papers ; 
and shall therefore content myself with communicating the precise 
object of this paper, and giving youto understand in what spirit it 
is written. It is now universally perceived that the King has the 
power (even if he is not using it, as he probably is) of pursuing 
the Fabrician system of war: by putting the disputed questions 
through all the forms of law, he can weary the Belgians out of 
their lives. Their shops are empty, the manufactories are closed, 
the people are starving, tradesmen are losing their credit, and 
getting excessively tired of drill. All this time, the States are de- 
liberating, and will probably end in deciding nothing: the States 
in double numbers will have to assemble ; and in short, there will 
be no end to the matter for the next six months. This, say the 
esprits forts of Brussels, has all come of letting our Deputies go to 
the Hague: we are resolved to separate—we have the power to 
carry our resolve into execution—why did we send our old men to 
a palaver? Let us send them word, and that too this very night 
(the clock was striking twelve in the tower above their heads)—let 
us send them word, by a chosen number of those here present, 
that they must straightway procure something direct or sure from 
the King at once, orcome back. This, you see, springs from @ 
desire to recover their natural position: the return of the Deputies 
will restore matters to their statu quo; and the armed bourgeois 
of a dozen towns, all represented here by their notables, will treat 
with Holland as power with power. 

If the people wi// have a revolution, this is the right way. For 
nothing can he more absurd than to object wholly to the manner 
in which the States-General are composed, and deny that justice 
is to be had, and then submit the case to the very tribunal they 
complain of. But, say the Modérés, the King can do no other: 
he has sworn to obey the lot fondamentale, and the lot fondamen- 
talé prescribes such and such’ a cowrse: if he were an absolute 
‘King, it would be different—he might then immediately comply 
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with the demands of his Belgian subjects. But who imposed the 
fundamental law? Surely if the people say they will bear the 
burden of this pseudo constitution no longer, and have the power 
to maintain what they say, then the thing to be done is to make 
a new pact—to make another constitution. This is not an ordi- 
nary case, and it is only ordinary cases that are provided for by 
the Grondwet, as the Dutch call their constitution. | 

This demand on the part of the Bruxellois is backed by a simi- 
lar demand on the part of the delegates from other towns in a 
similar state to the capital. It is not difficult to say what will be 
the consequence of this proceeding: the King will not stir a step: 
he is “a budge doctor of the stoic fur.” Look at the passage 
about the storm of revolutions that have grondé sur sa téte— 
which is comic enough—indeed almost worthy of Lulworth Castle. 
The Deputies may or may not return—whether they do or 
not, the hot party here will establish a provisionary government ; 
the Dutch troops will march ; and we shall have—not a civil war, 
it is devoutly to be hoped, though every thing threatens it—the 
chance is, that when in face of each other the two powers will 
treat; for the King must know, or will soon be informed, that 
Holland cannot conquer Belgium. 

All this bears a threatening aspect ; and of course the English 
are running away again. 

In the Spectator (4th September), I perceive you maintain 
that the Belgian revolution is justifiable on no ground whatever. 
Iam sorry to differ from you entirely. When an whole people 
consider themselves deeply aggrieved, and have long asked by 
petitions, signed by hundreds of thousands, for relief, and have 
not obtained it, I conceive they are justified in at length standing 
up and demanding it ; and that too since they have been driven 
to extremity of the most ample and satisfactory description. There 
are many men in Belgium who think thus; and ad? are of opinion 
that they have that great justifier of allrevolutions that ever took 
place, the certainty of success. 

The majority here, however, are not revolutionists: they are 
moderate complainants, who, influenced by temporary inconveni- 
ence, grieve that things have been taken up with so high a hand; 
but still they have the spirit and sense to see that the matter must 
be carried through. Ifa provisional government is established, it 
will not represent a third part of the Bruxellois; and. most of 
those names which have been most conspicuous will be withdrawn. 

Since writing the above, I have been to ascertain the state of 
things. The plot thickens—things are turning out even worse 
than I had spectlated upon. The Dutch members of the States 
are themselves impatient of the regular but tedious miode of set- 
tling the matter; they cry to arms! The proposition of DonKER 
Curtivs, one of the bugbears of M.. Dz Porter, who refers to 
afcommittee of ten the question of whether there are not means 
of reducing the revolted to order, is carried by acclamation. A 
leading Liberal deputy is already returned to Brussels, apparently 
having given up the hope of settling matters in the States, in 
despair. Already are the captains of sections summoned to the 
Hotel de Ville to consult for the public safety, and persons ofall 
descriptions who have advice to communicate, or possess inform- 
ation connected with the different interests of the country com- 
mercial and financial, to give in their ‘‘ memoirs.” 

The, official persons in the different towns, where they have re- 
tained any power, are beginning to act with great severity ; and 
the movements of the troops and other signs are fast gathering, 
as if the Government had come to some sudden resolution. Mr. 
Donker Curtivus confesses he sees no means of settling the busi- 
ness but an appeal to arms. 

Now, then, Belgians, is the time to show of what stuff you are 


made. You have had an easy part to play hitherto—now comes 
~ tug of war! The English are not so absurd in running away 
this time. 


In spite, however, of the warlike complexion of affairs, I do 
not despair of a peaceable settlement. I am apprehensive that 
England has been at work; and your Duke is not a man to give 

ood advice in the present state of things here. In the first place, 
do not believe he is well-informed. Certainly the English news- 
papers in general do not appear to me townderstand the case of the 
oppressed Belgians; and during the whole ofthe commotion here, 
the Ambassador was at the Hague with the Court. He has since 
sent an attaché, Mr. CArtwriacur, to see how affairs stood; and 
he, I understand, has made a report. I know nothing of Mr. 
Cartwricut—he may be a man most capable of judging of the 
spirit and position of a nation; but then, he must be a person 
very different from other attachés I have seen. 
ous verrons. There is one consolation in political speculations 
above those of philosophical—that if we live, we see the solution of 
them: it is only like waiting till next month for the answer to a 
charade. The Journal de Gund of to-day says, smartly enough, 
“What will posterity say of the Revolution of Brussels ?”— 
“* meaning,” continues the editor, “* by posterity, the people of the 
23rd and 24th of September.” 


Ever yours, O'Hieens. 





EVIDENCE. 


Tue Times observes—* It is a curious circumstance, that though 
there were perhaps as many as thirty or forty eye-witnesses 
of the dreadful accident by which Mr. Husxisson lost his 
life, there are. not.any two that exactly agree in all the particu- 
lars ; a sure sign that the unfortunate gentleman was not the only 
/ person in a state of nervous agitation at the moment.” We be- 





lieve there is more than nervous agitation in the question. We 
never yet saw or heard accounts of an event by eye-witnesseg 
which have not varied in material particulars ; and the repeated ob- 
servation of such discrepancies has taught us a lesson of mistrust 
even of the very best evidence that can be offered. When we remark 
persons who have no interest to falsify, whose perceptions are 
sharpened by habit, and whose method of conveying their ideas 
is of the better order, differing in their reports of the cireum- 
stances of one event by no means complicated in action, and to 
which all eyes were directed, we cannot help asking ourselves 
what reliance is to be placed on the particulars of history with 
which it has been the custom of education to hoard the mind 
as precious and unquestionable truths. Beyond, or within the 
mere outline of facts, we know not what is to be believed. 
An event may be credited; but the instant we get to the pro- 
cess of it, there is room for doubt, and almost the certainty of 
misapprehension. The truth is, that our words do not often con- 
vey the copy of the impression on our own minds; and how then 
can the testimony received give an exact idea of the scene 
or action witnessed? In the most anxiously precise evidence, 
there are two common chances of error. First, the verbal account 
may not exactly communicate the narrator's impression; and, 
secondly, the words he uses with relation to the scene in his mind 
may be received in a different sense by the hearer, who has not the 
scene in his mind, and who attaches a general sense to the expres- 
sions. There are these chances of error in the utterance and recep- 
tion of the very best evidence. To illustrate the matter, let any pas 
sage of an historian describing an action be taken, and rendered 
into terms considered synonymous. The original may then be viewed 
as the justest representation, but the second wording may express 
the sense in which the account has been received; and how dif- 
ferent will be the impression of the latter from the purport of the 
first! Our understandings are fearfully at the mercy of words ; 
but the defects of evidence extend far beyond the errors of words. 
There are the errors of the eye, the apprehension, the ear. The 
questions are—has the witness clearly seen; has he correctly un- 
derstood; has he accurately turned into words the impression of 
the scene on his mind, and will his language be understood in 
sufficient closeness to the sense in which he has employed it ? 

In the instance of the accident, three things only are clear,— 
that Mr. Husxisson was in the road, that the engine passed over 
his leg, and crushed it. The various newspapers have given vari- 
ous reports of the accident, and have of course been most. anxious 
of accuracy; but who from one or all of them put together can 
understand the position of difficulty and danger, and set the scene 
before his mind's eye? We do not comprehend at this moment 
what it was that prevented the lamented statesman's flight from 
the road laterally. We infer there was an impassable acclivity or 
declivity on both sides; but it is only an inference, for the Me 
has not been described in any report we have seen. The omission 
is remarkable. The question, what obstructed escape on either 
side, is yet to be answered. The Royal car might be in the way 
on one side; but why could not Mr. Husxisson run its length 
and round it, or why not cross the road and fly from the road? 
There are, no doubt, perfectly sufficient answers, showing imprac- 
ticability, to these questions; but it is remarkable that the in- 
quiries have not been anticipated by the information. But here we 
have a pattern in miniature of history ; and thus it is that history 
is composed of imperfect and contradictory reports. 





EXPENSE OF THE POLICE. 

In estimating the cost of the New Police, it does not seem to have 
struck any of the objectors, that the police are on duty both night 
and day, and that the watch which they superseded were on duty 
only during the night. This must of necessity call for a greater 
number. The method of an average rate, however, seems altoge- 
ther unjust. Where the greatest amount of goods is, there the 
rate ought to be highest, because there the temptations to thieve 
as well as the facilities are greatest : but this is not the case; on 
the contrary, in many instances where there are none but dwel- 
linghouses and gardens—where there are no thieves, and nothing 
to attract them—the rate is as great as where there is abundance 
of both. The refusal to state the number of officers in each 
district is founded on no sound principle. The safety of the pub- 
lic ought not to depend on opinion; nor does it ; for though the 
Commissioners may keep the number of the police from the rate- 
payers, they cannot keep it from the thieves. In fact, this most 
proper knowledge seems kept from the people of the several 
parishes, because if the numbers were known, it would then be seen 
that the overcharge in some instances ismonstrous and intolerable. 
We have no doubt that there will be a regular account of these 
matters moved for next session, and granted; and also that the 
assessments will in future be made proportionable to the protection 
enjoyed, each parish contributing according to its rental to the 
support of the general establishment. 





A SHORT WAY WITH LUNATICS. 


WE observe that the fellow who without any provocation maimed 
Mr. Brown, by cutting his mouth open to the ear, has been ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, and, as it appears, without a 
particle of evidence except his own allegation to that effect. _ 
We hear much of the virtues of trial by jury; and among its 
other merits, this circumstance should be noted, that it has an al- 
most instinctive apprehension of insanity, We all know the 
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anxious, extensive, and minute inquiries which are usual in com- 
missions of lunacy—where the presiding persons are accustomed 
to consider cases of mental derangement, and are prepared by ex- 
rience to direct the examination with some degree of judgment ; 
ut a jury in a criminal court—without any training or guidance, 
without careful investigation, and without any aid from persons in 
the habit of considering cases of lunacy—without the assistance 
of medical opinions, and merely by observing the circumstances of 
one act—will come in half an hour or half a minute to the conclu- 
sion of insanity! Newspaper readers will long remember the 
time occupied in the investigation of Mr. Branp's case—the 
tedious examinations, the long series of witnesses, the learned 
testimony of medical men, and the anxious solicitation of 
every opinion or tittle of evidence that was to be had. Con- 
trast with this course the short and easy method which com- 
mon juries have of settling a question of sanity. Show them 
the particulars of one action, and they will determine in a 
trice the condition of mind from which it proceeded. One 
of two things is certain—either commissions of lunacy have a 
very clumsy and unnecessarily circuitous mode of prosecuting 
their inquiries, or juries in criminal courts hasten rather too sum- 
marily and inconsiderately to their conclusions. If Mr. Branp 
had struck an unlucky blow, in one of those displays of pugilistic 
le to which he often appears to have had recourse, ajury at 
he Old Bailey would probably in half an hour have decided his 
case as a commission of lunacy decided it at the expiration of an 
investigation of three weeks’ duration: and had the ruffian who 
maimed Mr. Brown been a person of property, and had any for- 
tunate accident rendered that an attempt which has proved an in- 
jury, we should have seen a committee sitting day after day to 
search into the habits of the person, hosts of witnesses ques- 
tioned, doctors consulted, and all sorts of opinions pro and con ad- 
vanced and anxiously and patiently considered. But we believe 
there is one important difference between the two courts. The 
juries or commissions de /unaf. dine on the commissions, and the 
juries in criminal courts dine after the verdict. There is also a 
sort of compromise common in the administration of the laws—we 
will not say the administration of justice, for such compromises 
are inconsistent with justice—if a man is on trial for his life, it is 
thought an act of grace to him to dispose very shortly and care- 
lessly of the question of his wits. The reflection is, ‘‘ He has no 
reason to complain, for if he is not mad, he deserves to be hanged ; 
and it is never considered whether the community has or has not 
any reason to complain of the example, showing that great atroci- 
ties may go unpunished, provided the colour of insanity is given 
to them. 

After a prisoner has been declared insane by twelve men, em- 
pannelled at random, and rendered competent judges of a most 
difficult question by virtue of being placed in a box, we believe he 
is committed to one of the lunatic asylums; but may he not after- 
wards be discharged, on the medical men who have the charge of 
the place certifying his sanity, and by this process may not a cun- 
ning and dangerous criminal be returned upon society? If this 
be the case, a jury may deliver the worst offender from the civil 
punishment, and the doctors may afterwards deliver him from the 
restraint imposed on insanity. The jury may say, “ He is mad, 
and therefore he shall not be punished ;” and the doctors may say, 
**He is not mad, and therefore he shall be discharged, and placed 
at liberty.” 

But suppose that it is customary to-detain for life prisoners de- 
elared lunatic by a jury,—on what ground is the detention to be 
justified? They have been pronounced not guilty of the alleged 
crime ; and supposing that they afterwards manifest complete pos- 
session of reason, how can the denial of their liberty be reconciled 
with the rules of justice? In the eye of the law they are not 
criminal, and in fact they are not lunatic. 





WHAT IS MANSLAUGHTER ? 


Ir is edifying to observe the distinctions which in practice judges 
and juries make in crimes of violence. One man seizes a knife, 
and mercifully stabs his victim; the hairs of every head in the 
metropolis stand on end with horror, and the murderer is already 
hanged by anticipation. Another doubles his fist, or with kicks, 
a stick, or a thick-soled shoe, beats and bruises a miserable female, 
whom he had sworn to love and cherish—from day to day, for 
weeks, months, years—until he renders her whole life one length- 
ened torture; and at length a kick or a blow somewhat heavier 
than the rest finishes the job ; it is manslaughter! Manslaughter, 
as our courts rule it, may be in fact defined murder committed 
deliberately and by ordinary means. A ruffian killed his wife the 
other day, by a long course of systematic, considerate, unrelenting 
barbarity. e evidence was singularly clear and connected; 

** T remember,” said the daughter of the deceased female by a former 
husband, ‘‘the prisoner coming home on the llth of September. It 
was on Saturday evening. He did not appear to be sober. After he had 
sat down for some time, he pulled out five shillings, and gave it to my 
mother. My mother said, ‘ We are very rich: what do you think can be 
done with so small a trifle?" He replied, ‘ There are three shillings owing 
us for rent; and what have I to do with the remainder ?—but give the 
money back to me—I know what to do with it’ My mother answered, 

Oh no ; I won't give it to you”? Without making any further remark, 
the prisoner gave my mother a blew on the temple with much violence. She 
then left the room, and the prisoner having shut the door, he kept walk- 
ing about the room. My mother offered no violence. prisoner af- 
terwards went down stairs, and I heard my mother scream, In about.a 
quarter of an houf, both my mother and the prisoner went out. My 





mother returned in an-hour. It was then nine o’clock. I observed her 
temple; it was much bruised, and very black. She complained of her 
breast very much. Whilst my mother was getting tea ready, the pri- 
soner came in, but said nothing, nor did my mother say any thing. She 
got acup and saucer, and poured him out a cup of tea; when he said, 

I do not want any” My mother answered, ‘Then there will be more 
for them that do.’ The prisoner then went on ‘ nagging when my mo- 
ther said, ‘ You are a drunken man, and have got a brutal heart’ He 
then told her that if she did not leave the room he would kick her out. 
My mother then left the room, and the prisoner followed her. He did 


not return until the next morning. When his own little boy was looking 
steadfastly at him, my mother said, ‘Come away child, he is no ex. 
ample for any body, only to bring them to the gallows. The prisoner 
jumped up and said, ‘ What is that you say ?? My mother left the room, 
and the prisoner followed her, when I heard her scream several times, About 
four o’clock, the prisoner locked himself into the bed-room, and I and 
my mother went down into the kitchen. I slept’on some rags that 
night, and my mother sat on a chair, where she died. About twelve o’clock 
at night I heard the prisoner in the passage leading to the kitchen, and 
heard him say, ‘ If I can find her, Iwill kill'her? I awoke my mother, and 
told her what he had said ; when she uttered a few words, groaned, and er- 
pired. My mother was not at all in liquor, nor did she lift her hand against 
the prisoner.” 

The death of the woman was clearly traced, by the medical men 
examined, to the injuries she had sustained. The Judge thought 
the case did not amount to more than manslaughter, and the Jury 
found accordingly. The customary punishment for manslaughter 
is a twelvemonth’s imprisonment—the same amount that the 
editor of the late Morning Journal is now suffering for publishing 
three articles, the tendency of which was to provoke a breach of 
the peace. 

A fortnight ago, a burglar being hard pressed by a policeman, 
in the desperation of the moment struck him with a knife: the 
policeman died: the Judge and the Jury pronounced the deed 
murder. Was there anything like the amount of guilt in the case 
of SAPWELL that there was in that of the wretch McCarrny ? 
Was the temptation to the crime equal in both cases? or the hard- 
heartedness in the execution of it? Yet the one is hanged; and 
the other is subjected to the same penalty which the King’s Bench 
Judges, on the prayer of Sir James Scaruert, inflict on a raving 
writer for charging Lord Lynpuurst with poverty and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON with ambition ! 





RECEPTION OF MISS PATON, 


In our observations on the reception of Miss Paton since her 
separation from her husband, we have always contended that the 
public have no right to take cognizance of the private conduct of 
performers, who properly come under the jurisdiction of criticism 
only within the province of their,art. It is only when a judgment 
is obtruded encouraging immorality, that we think ourselves 
justified, and indeed called upon, to oppose the vicious sanction, 
by offering what seems to us the true opinion on the conduct 
commended. We would not meddle with the visitors of a certain 
description of houses cognizable by law; but if a mob cheered 
parties on entering or quitting such haunts, we should feel 
provoked to cry shame on the depravity, and to expose the 
quality of the praise by showing the quality of the conduct on 
which it was bestowed. Allowances are to be made for frailty, 
but no allowance is to be made for the admiration or approbation 
of frailty. Itis one thing not to throw the stone, and it is another 
to extend praise or give encouragement to guilt. 

The conduct and the reception of Miss Paton at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on Tuesday last, seem worthy of each other. 

We quote from the Chronicle, beginning with its curiously 
original canons of morality. 

‘* Miss Paton (who, if she were not superior to such revenge, should 
now call herself Lady William Lennox) last night made her first appear- 
ance in London after her late notorious separation from her husband, and 
after her recent unfavourable reception among the Milesian moralists. 
For ourselves, we see no sufficient reason for mixing up the public with 
the private characters of performers ; and we are satisfied that the gene- 
ral cause of morality is not promoted by scrutinizing inquiries into their 
lives and behaviour: such inquiries only tend to accustom the mind to the 
contemplation of vice, and to the consequent increase of its influence.” 

The more vice is seen, therefore, the more it attracts. On the 
other hand, we suppose, the exhibition of virtue will be argued 
dangerous and against good morals. The rule of non-interference 
stated is the just one; but the reason given for it is stark non- 
sense. 

Again— 

** Let it not be supposed that we mean to palliate matrimonial infidelity, 
or any immorality of a more venial description ; but we hold, as we have 
already said, that vice of every kind is encouraged by the exposure of is 
existence.” 

The word exposure must be banished from our vocabulary, and 
the thing from our usage. Justice must be a great moral evil, for 
its detections must serve to encourage crime. So much for the 
general commentary of this public instructor ; and now let us ob- 
serve which party makes a public affair of private conduct, solicits 
approbation for looseness, and then denies the right of counter- 
criticism. 2 ; 

“‘ Many parts of the performance were applied to her situation, and it 
seemed as if the part had been selected. For instance, in the second scene 
of the first act, after complaining of her sufferings, she makes her exit 
with this interrogatory—' Is it a crime to deliver myself from such dread- 
ful bondage 2? An answer in the negative was given by the most voci- 
ferous and continued cheering.” 

The question is not whether it was criminal to escape a bondage, 
but whether it was allowable to jump into the arms of another 
man. : 
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We continue to quote from the Chronicle— 

“The air opening with the four following lines, was hailed with the 
most animating plaudits : 

«* Tyrant, soon I’ll burst thy chains, 

Sweeter bonds than thine to prove ; 
Passion’s voice thrills through my veins, 

And wakens ail my soul to love.” 

This is for the brothel. The applause of the sentiment, con- 
sidered with relation to the supposed circumstances, is of a gross- 
ness for the stews. The check on the encouragement of such 
licentiousness would be the publication of the names of ladies on 
the box-list. 

If Miss Patron will drop her emphatic applications, and consent 
to confine her presentations to the presentations of her dramatic 
characters, we shall be delighted to see her maintain her place on 
the stage, as the first English artiste; though we cannot 
quite go the length of the Chronicle, and admit that “ it would be 
A SERIOUS NATIONAL CALAMITY ?f the town were deprived of her 
services.” 

As ‘serious national calamities” are events to be solemnly 
deprecated, the Chronicle would doubtless have prayers put up 
to Heaven to grant us our Parton; but we cannot help thinking, 
that the social scheme would scarcely perceive a shock were the 
admired performer to-morrow withdrawn from the musical world. 
From the temporary absences on the occasions of tours, colds, 
caprices, sore throats, &c. we may form some idea of the effect of 
a complete deprivation; and it appears to us, that it would be 
some few degrees short of a SERIOUS NATIONAL CALAMITY. We 
have lost statesmen and heroes, benefactors and instructors of 
the world; and we may endure, as something lighter than the 
pressure of “ national calamity,” the bereavement of—a singer ! 





THE LONDON MARINE. 

‘* Cease rude Boreas, blustering railer.” 
A “London Mariner” has written us a letter of angry expostu- 
Jation on the subject of some observations we lately made on the 
casualties that occurred in the course of a sailing-match, which 
seemed sufficiently indicative either of very bad seamanship or 
of very bad trim. It is now explained to us, that there was a 
mighty storm raging on the Thames on the day of the match, 
and that the grounding and cracking away, &c. were accidents 
referable to stress of weather. ‘‘ There was not,” we are told, 
“a yacht with too much canvass for any moderate breeze, which 
may be met with ninety-nine days out of the hundred.” This 
does not answer the question; which is, whether there was a 
yacht or half a dozen yachts with too much canvass for a fresh 
of wind? That it blew pretty strong, strong enough to blow the 
buttons off your coat or your teeth down your throat, may be 
indeed inferred from this credible statement in our angry mariner’s 
epistle—* The Fairy had all her glass window-lights round her 
coamings completely washed in, so great was the force of the 
water dashing against them.” The “Fairy” must have had an 
appropriately fragile equipment. How many elves were washed 
off her deck ? 





THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


We remember being struck, last year, with the very different ma- 
nagement of the Chester and Birmingham Festivals—with the 
total absence of a business-like arrangement of the one, and the 
omnipresent attention to the “main chance ” which pervaded the 
other. The former was patronized by a coterie of country squires ; 
the latter by a committee of brass-founders and silver-platers, 
whose whole attention seemed to be directed to the extracting 
from the pockets of the company the greatest possible quantity of 
cash. In the Norwich Festival, there is a happy admixture of 
gentlemanly conduct with mercantile exactness in the arrange- 
ments of the Committee. Every thing is conducted with activity, 
zeal, and method; but you are not dunned for money every time 
you enter or depart from the place of entertainment. Unlike all 
other festivals, the morning and evening concerts are held in the 
same building. Although Norwich possesses a noble cathedral, 
and several parish churches of ample dimensions for such a pur- 
pose, the Guildhall (or, as it is there called, St. Andrew's Hall) 
certainly offers facilities for a musical festival superior to these, 
and superior to those of any building we ever saw. We presume 
it was once the nave of the church attached to some monastery. 
Its lofty and beautiful proportions, and its ample unencumbered 
Space, are equally adapted to give effect to the band, and to afford 
almost every auditor a complete view of the immense orchestra. 
Its walls are adorned with portraits by GarnssoroueH, Law- 
RENCE, Opiz, Hoprner, BrEecuery, and other artists of less cele- 
brity. Here is Nrxson, the hero of Norfolk, with the WaALPOLEs, 

ARBORDS, WINDHAMs, and other worthies of the county, inter- 
mixed with sundry well-fed and respectable-looking Aldermen, who 
have been immortalized by the pencils of the artists we have named. 
At one end rises in stupendous majesty the orchestra, stretching 
from the floor to the ceiling and from wall to wall. And it is the 
best-constructed orchestra we ever saw. The conductor sees every 
performer, and the eyes of the whole band are directed to him as 
toa common centre. Ina former number we have given the 
muster-roll of the band, from the printed circular. Among the 
instrumentalists, we observed CramER, Mort, ELLA, ANDERSON, 

ANCE, Nick, Warxins, Tuomas, Seymour, BuiaGrove, 

acstarr, Penson, Linpiey, Croucna, Brooxs, Draconerti, 
€. Smarr, Bonn, NicHouison, Wittman, Macxkinrosm, Piatt, 





Harper, Smiruizs, Curpp, &c.—in short, it seemed as if the 
Philharmonic band had been transported to Norwich as the sub- 
stratum of this orchestra. A noble army of choristers flanks the 
instrumental band on each side. 

In our notices of other festivals, we have had occasion to sigh 
over the barrenness of our subject, and to puzzle our brains how 
to make a decent article out of materials so stale as to be utterly 
incapable of exciting the slightest new interest. We labour here 
under a difficulty of a totally opposite kind. The scheme presents 
so much that is novel and so much that is excellent, that we must 
necessarily omit every thing which has already passed under our 
notice elsewhere, and confine ourselves to those features, whether 
of the selection or the performance, Which demand the most pro- 
minent attention. And as chiefest and best, we begin with the 
Sacred Music. 

The selection from Samson comprized its chief beauties ; but 
we think it might have been improved. Why was the chorus 
“To dust his glory they would tread,” omitted—forming, as it 
does, the finest accompaniment to the air, and the most interesting 
part of the scene—and “ Why does the God of Israel,” allotted to 
VAUGHAN, instead of the more quiet, and therefore, for him, 
more suitable air, of ““Thus when the sun?” The effect of the 
Dead March, coming in its proper situation in the oratorio, and 
introduced by the recitative ‘‘ The body comes,” was a most perfect 
demonstration of simple and solemn grandeur. The second part 
of Tuesday morning's selection was all modern. And had we 
heard only the Storm Scene from Haypn’s Seasons, we should 
have been satisfied. No performance of this daring attempt to 
imitate the tempest and the whirlwind can take place with a mode- 
rately-sized band. The crash of some twenty or thirty voices 
and instruments can only depict a tempest in a duck-pond. On 
the present occasion the effect was awfully grand; and set off 
with every advantage of perfect contrast the calm repose into 
which the genius of Haypn has infused all the magic of his pen. 
Graun’s Crucifixion formed the principal feature of the next act. 
The chief excellencies of this celebrated oratorio are its graceful 
melodies, its expressive recitatives, and its clear and masterly 
choral writing. Of instrumentation Graun knew but little ; and 
we prestume some new foreign edition must have supplied all the 
accompaniments we perceived to have been added to the original 
score. The duet by Mrs. Knyverr and Madame StockHAUSEN 
“ Hark, the kind forgiving word” was beautifully sung; anda 
lovely composition it is. Branam’s-delivery of the solo “ Af- 
frighted Seraphim” was perfect. Who is Mr. Perry, and 
what is The Fall of Jerusalem? Is Pxrry living or dead? 
and is there an oratio of the name we have mentioned, whence 
the chorus ‘ Blow the trumpet,” was taken? If so, it ought to 
be known and heard, for there is abundant talent both in the con- 
ception and filling up of this specimen of the work. Of Mati- 
BRAN’S singing ‘‘ Deh parlate” we have frequently had occasion to 
speak—nothing can exceed its exquisite feeling; and Srock- 
HAUSEN was eminently successful in Mozart's “ Jesu Domine.” 
On Mrs. Knyverv’s singing “ What though I trace,” BRAHAM’s 
“Total Eclipse, and E. Taytor’s “ Fall of Zion,” it is unneces- 
sary to reiterate commendation. We pass over the Messiah, for 
the reasons we have before stated. ith what relish can we ever 
again hear it attempted at a Lent Oratorio, after such an unveil- 
ing of its sacred majesty as this Festival presented? The scena 
of Mozart, called ‘‘ The Dedication of the Temple,” was a judi- 
cious adaptation to sacred words, of the solo “ Possenti Numi,” 
and the chorus “Gran Isi,” from Zauberflotte, with the introduc- 
tory March. The thought was a happy one, and in performance 
it perfectly succeeded. The solo is exactly suited to the depth 
and power of E, Taytor'’s voice. 

But the most striking feature of the selection was “ Die letzen 
dinge” of Spour. This oratorio we regard as one of the most 
masterly compositions of the present day. He who adventures 
to grapple with such a subject as the Last Judgment (the English 
title of the oratorio) is sure either eminently to succeed or wholly 
to fail. But the attempt shows the bold daring of a mind con- 
scious of its own intellectual power, its imaginative resources, 
and its complete mastery of instrumental effects. The composi- 
tion displays, as might be expected, some of Srour’s peculiari- 
ties, his love of extreme keys and enharmonic changes, and does 
not contain a single song. It is rather a succession of scenes, in 
which the principal voices bear their appropriate part; but there 
is nothing which can call forth any mere vocal dexterity. The 
mind of every singer must be exercised more than the organs of 
his throat. And the Norwich orchestra was precisely the place 
where it was fitting that such a composition should be performed. 
Nothing short of its mighty band could have developed all the 
gigantic proportions of this splendid work. The overture, 
which contains the germ of some of the most striking move- 
ments in the oratorio, introduces with admirable effect. the chorus, 
“Praise his awful name ;” of which the characteristic is an im- 
pressive and reverential solemnity. The succeeding solo and 
chorus, “ All glory to the Lamb,” is marked by a graceful flow of 
melody ; the sotto voce of the chorus was admirable. The chorus, 
“Blessing, honour, glory, and power,” commences with a brilliant 
tenor solo, breaking into a fine vocal fugue. To this succeeds a 
lovely duet, ‘‘ Forsake me not, O God ;” to which Madame Srock- 
HAUSEN and Branam did complete justice. The scene which 
follows is one of the most striking manifestations of musical power 
we have ever heard. The awful solemnity of the annunciation 
“ Jehovah now cometh to judgment !"—the electrical crash which 
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preludes the shout “ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty !"—the al- 
most breathless tone and striking modulation on the words “The 
graves give up their dead”—and the terrific rush of the instru- 
ments on the conclusion of the chorus—the solitary voice which 
declares “It is ended !"—the fading away of the mighty whirlwind, 
till four voices alone are heard, breathing a heavenly requiem to 
those “ who in the Lord are sleeping,” and echoed by a subdued and 
solemn chorus—form a combination which for originality and 
grandeur has few equals. The concluding scene announces the 
**new heaven and new earth,” and winds up with the chorus 
** Great and wonderful are all thy works ;” a composition of more 
simple grandeur and greater regularity of structure, but still of 
first-rate excellence. The performance of this oratorio was most 
extraordinary. Difficult and novel as was the music, it was sung 
and played throughout with a degree of precision that left not a 
single weak point. How can this oratorio be heard in London? 
In truth we know not. It might be attempted at the Philharmonic, 
if any thing like the requisite chorus could be obtained; and there 
its instrumental effects, at least, would be fully developed. We 
know of no other chance. 

The Evening Concerts contained the usual favourite songs and 
duets by Matisran, StocKHAvsEN, BrauaM, De Berenis, and 
the other principal singers; but they also contained some most 
delightful concerted pieces and-choruses. They are held, we re- 
peat, in the same building as the morning concerts, and the same 
band is employed in both. We heard with infinite delight, Brerr- 
HOVEN's “Calm of the sea,” and his magnificent finale to Fidelio. 
The effect of both was indescribably grand, arising not merely 
from the great strength, but the excellent training of the whole 
orchestra, Every one seemed “ up in his part.” BisHop’s “ Tramp 
Chorus” was performed with equal effect. These concerts were 
disgraced by some wretched slang pieces—such as ‘ The King, 
God bless him,” and ‘‘ Vive le Roi;” and some miserable ballads, 
——such as “ There was once a golden time.” These blemishes 
ought not to have been allowed. But taken as a whole, the Nor- 
wich Festival is quite unrivalled. Viewed either in regard to se- 
lection or performance, it stands first; and we are satisfied that 
its influence will be felt throughout our musical hemisphere, giving 
an impulse and atone to other provincial meetings, and, we hope, 
effecting something towards a similar result in the metropolis. 


LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO.* ., , ; 


In noticing the first two volumes of this work, wei dwelt -particu- 
larly on a struck us most forcibly—the very amiable picture 
which they exhibited of the.personal character of Munro. We 
passed over the statistical information they contained, not because 
it was of small value to those who sought for statistics—we passed 
over the military details, not because the soldier was likely to dis- 
regard them—but because to the general reader, excluding these 
important departments, there was so much of plain, straight- 
forward, and universally understood humanity, so much that 
went home to the heart and bosom, not of one class or another, 
but of all who felt as fathers, brothers, kinsmen. Sir THomas 
Muwro was in fact a more original and far more interesting cha- 
racter in his private than in his public capacity. Asamost able, ho- 
nest, and experienced officer, he effected many and great improve- 
ments in India; and in no situation was it possible that he should 
not display the workings of a vigorous and enlightened under- 
standing; but it was chiefly when left to itsel{—when untrammel- 
led by the imperative duties and technicalities of office—that 
his peculiar excellence of heart and head was seen. We hinted 
that it would be a species of literary crime to withhold from the 
world whatever had fallen from the pen of aman so wise and so 
excellent. Mr. Gieie has acted on this hint. The present vo- 
lume is meant to supply the shortcomings of the other two. It 
is not quite so interesting as them in our eyes, for it contains less 
of the personalities of Sir THomas; but it amply justifies publi- 
cation, and well deserves its place in the library as one of the 
series. Military men, especially those who are connected either 
by present residence or past services with India, will regard the 
whole work as invaluable. 

The letters of the Duke of WELLINGTON, of which there are a 
number in the third volume, supplied by his Grace himself, are 
exceedingly characteristic, and form capital specimens of a sol- 
dier's correspondence. Some of his homely expressions have been 
laid hold of by his political opponents, and held up to reprobation, 
as though they indicated a cruel disposition in the man. This is 
false sentiment, or rather the simulation of it. War cannot be 
carried on, we believe, without killing. The Duke, writing to a 
fellow soldier, speaks as all soldiers speak to their fellows. “I 
drove five thousand men into the Malpurba,” says he on one oc- 
casion; and thereupon exclaims his unfair censor— What a 
hard-hearted man this Duke is! how coolly he speaks of drown- 
ing five thousand miserable creatures!‘’ Suppose he had com- 
menced in Ngtson’s style—‘It hath pleased God to bless his 
Majesty's arms with a great victory: five thousand of the enemy 
have been drowned while attempting to escape by swimming 
across the Malpurba"—had he ‘expressed himself thus, Munro 
would have had a hearty laugh at the niatserie of his friend, and 
the critic would have been beyond ‘measure ‘edified. 

* The Lite of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro. With Extracts from his Cor- 
poe egg and Private'Papers. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.RB.S. Vol. 3. 











The manly and vigorous intellect of Munro spurned every kind 
of pretence. As we formerly observed, he had no faith in youth- 
ful prodigies. When he was a boy himself, he had been content to 
be a boy, and he liked to see others acting as he had done. In 
the following passage in one of his letters, he quizzes his youngest 
brother, who had been represented as a precocious genius. 


“All my correspondents mention with wonder your extraordinary 
talents. They say that you talk in quite a different style from the other 
boys of your age, and that you imitate none of them: this peculiarity is 
a sure mark of an original genius. They also say that your deportment 
is grave, and that you despise making a vain display of your abilities ; 
that you are the wonder of your schoolfellows ; that thoughts like yours 
never entered into any of their heads; and that you never open your 
mouth but you say something new and uncommon, and utter sentences 
that deserve to be noted ina book. Whatever the boys may think, I hear 
that it was entirely owing to you that they all got books at the examina- 
tion. When you go tothe College, you will be of great use as a speaker 
in the societies, I have even hopes that you will rival your brother 
Daniel, who was a great ornament of them in former times.’ He once, 
if I mistake not, made a speech, and was, when he stuck in the middle of 
it, within an ace of gaining great applause.” 

Our next extract is a defence of War—a bantering defence, as 
the reader will perceive, and appropriately enough addressed to his 
sister. 

“‘T am still of opinion that war produces many good consequences : 
those philosophers who prophesy that the millennium is to follow univer- 
sal civilization, must have shut their eyes on what is passing in the 
world, and trusted entirely to intellectual light, otherwise they would 
have seen that in proportion to the progress of science and the arts, war 
becomes more frequent and more general, and this I consider to be the 
true end of civilization. In former ages of barbarity and ignorance, 
two petty states might have fought till they were tired, without any of 
their neighbours minding them, and perhaps without those who were at 
alittle distance ever hearing any thing of the matter; butin these en- 
lightened times of mail-coaches and packet-boats, no hostility can be 
committed in one corner of Europe but it is immediately known in the 
other, and we all think it necessary to fall-to immediately. I should be 
glad to know in what uncivilized age a fray in Nootka Sound would have 
produced a bustle at Portsmouth. Barbarous nations, when at war, 
generally returned to their homes at the harvest season, and took the 
field again in the holidays, to fight by way of pastime, and they were not 

_ afraid to leave their towns with no other guard than their women, because 
no other nation was supposed to be concerned in their quarrel; but now, 
by the happy modern discovery of the balanee of power, all Europe is 
fraternized—every nation takes at least as much interest in the affairs of 
other nations as in its own, and no two can go to war without all the rest 
following their example. We are not like barbarians contented with one 
or two campaigns, the riches of commerce and the improvement of 
science enable usto amuse ourselves much longer, and-we are now seldom 
contented, with less than seven. Why do ‘owrnmen of genius specu. 
late, and our, manufacturers toil unceasingly,:but-that, we may. collect 
mohey enough to treat ourselves now and then to @ seven years’ jubilee 
of warfare. The only instance in which civilized is less destructive than 
barbarous war is, in not eating our prisoners; but this I do not yet de- 
spair of seeing accomplished, for whenever any philosopher, or politician, 
shall demonstrate that eating prisoners will improve the cotton manufac 
ture, or augment the revenue, an Act of Parliament will soon be passed 
for despatching them as fast as possible. War is to nations what muni- 
cipal. government is to particular cities, it is a grand Police which teaches 
nations to respect each other, and humbles such as have become insolent 
by prosperity. If you are not satisfied with political arguments, I shall 
give you some of a higher nature. Do not all religious and orthodox 
books insist strongly on the manifold benefits resulting from the chastise- 
ments and visitations of stiff-necked and stubborn generations? Now 
what better visitation can you wish for, than forty or fifty thousand men 
going into a strange land and living there at free quarters for two or three 
years. Don’t you think that the calamities of the American war have 
made us more virtuous than we were, and that more Britons have gone 
to heaven since these chastisements, than did in all the preceding part of 
the century? and I, therefore, for my own sake, thank Providence that 
such a visitation happened in my life. It is in vain to look for the termi- 
nation of war from the diffusion of light, as it is called. The Greeks and 
Romans in ancient times were, and the Germans, French, and English, 
in modern times are, the most enlightened and warlike of nations; 
and the case will be the same till the end of the world, or till hu- 
man nature ceases to be what it is. As long as nations have different 
governments, and manners, and languages, there will be war, and if com- 
merce should ever so far extend its influence as that trading nations will 
no longer fight for territory—they will never refuse to take up arms for 
cloth—and then the age of chivalry having given place to that of econo- 
mists, prisoners will no more be released on parole; the privates and 
subs. will be employed in coal-heaving and other works serviceable to the 
state, and those of superior rank ransomed, andif they are dilatory in 
settling accounts, they will, perhaps, be tossed in blankets of a particular 


| manufacture, to promote the circulation of cash. Those who rail against 


war have not taken a comprehensive view of the subject, nor considered 
that it mingles, in a greater or lesser degree, with the most refined of our 
pleasures. How insipid would poetry be without romances and heroic 
poems, and history without convulsions and revolutions! What would 2 
library be with nothing but Shenstone and a few volumes of sermons? 
What would become of all those patriotic citizens who spend half their lives 
in coffeehouses talking of the British Lion, if he were to be laid asleep 
by an unfortunate millennium ?” : 
There are several other letters conceived in the same vein of 
pleasantry. The following is an attempt to prove that Freedom 
in France must of necessity be injurious to England. Munro 1s 
ironical ; but we have seen the question put seriously. “2 
“If, like you, I were liable to be possessed by blue or any other devils» 
the situation of affairs in France would be more likely than any thing 
besides to produce such an event, for as a friend to the glory and proure- 
rity of Britain, ‘cannot behold with indifference the restoration of Frenc 
liberty. That nation, already too powerful, wanted nothing but a better 
form of Government to render her the arbiter of Europe ; and the con- 
vulsions attending so remarkable a revolution maving subsided, France 
will soon assume that rank to which she is entitled from her resources, 
and the enterprising genius of her inhabitants, You and I may live to 
“see the day. when the fairest provinces of India:(reversing Mr. | ibbon’s 
boast) shell not be subject to a company of meréhants of a remote island 





in the Northern Ocean; but when, perhaps, those merchants and their 
countrymen, being confined by the superior power of their rival to the 
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narrow limits of their native isle, shall sink into the insignificance from 
which they were raised by theirempire of thesea. With the freedom of 
our Government we may retain our orators, our poets, and historians, 
but our domestic transactions will afford few splendid materials for the 
exercise of genius or fancy, and with the loss of empire we must relin- 
quish, however reluctantly, the idea so long and so fondly cherished by us 
all, of our holding the balanee of power. In looking forward to the rising 

randeur of France, I am not influenced by any groundless despondency, 
But I judge of the future from the past; and when I consider that after 
the Revolution she opposed for some time, successfully, the united naval 
powers of England and Holland; that she did the same under Queen 
Anne, and under George II. till fifty-nine ; and that notwithstanding 
the almost total annihilation of her marine in that war—in the East, in 
Europe, America, andthe West Indies, she never shunned, and some- 
times sought our fleets, and met us in this country (the East Indies), if 
not with superior force, at least with superior fortune, and perhaps 
bravery;—that she made all those exertions when she was left to the 
mercy of capricious women, who made and unmade ministers, generals, 
and admirals almost every month, and when commerce and even the 
naval profession met with no encouragement; I cannot but fear that 
when she shall direct her attention to the sea, she may wrest from Britain 
her empire of that element, and strip her of all her foreign possessions. 
When two countries have made nearly the same progress in the arts of 
peace and war, and when there is no material difference in the constitu- 
tion of their governments, that which possesses the greatest population, 
and the most numerous resources from the fertility of her soil, must in 
the end prevail over her rival.” 


On the subject of British dominion in India, and the facilities 
which the peculiar circumstances of that colony present, Sir 
TroMAs, in two communications remarks— 


“There are three things that greatly facilitate our conquests in this 
country; the first is—the whole of India being but one nation, always 
parcelled out among a number of chiefs, and these parcels continually 
changing masters, makes a transfer to us be regarded not as a conquest 
but merely as one administration turning out another. The second is— 
the total want of hereditary nobility and country gentlemen, so that there 
is no respectable class of men who might be impelled by a sense either of 
honour or of interest to oppose a revolution. And the third is—our 
having agreater command than any of the native powers of money, a 
strong engine of revolution in all countries, but more especially in India.” 

** The antiquity of landed property, and the sharing it equally among 
all the male children, has thrown it into a vast number of hands. The 
average Sirkar rgnts of estates is perhaps twenty or twenty-five pagodas, 
but there are some which pay near a thousand. Theaverage of the Sir- 
kar rent is about one-fourth of the gross produce; but, on many estates, 
not more than one-sixth. Litigations are endless in a country where 
there are so many proprietors ; and Punchayets are continually sitting to 
decide on the rights of the various claimants. Landed property being thus 
the subject of discussion among all classes of Rayets, everything relating 
to it is as well understood as in England. The small landlords are probably 
as comfortable as in anycountry in Europe. The never-failing monsoon, 
and the plentiful harvests of rice, far beyond the consumption of the in- 
habitants, secure them ‘fromvever feeling the distress of scarcity. Rents 
are therefore easily collécted—no complaints about inability—no abscond- 
ing at the close of the year: Even after all the disturbances of a civit. 
war, I had not a single application for remission, except from one or two 
Villagers near Jumalabad, which had been twice plundered by the garri- 
son ; and in this case they paid the money before making the demand, 
saying, that unless it was returned, they could not replace their stock of 
cattle, so as to carry on to the usual extent the cultivation of the ensuing 
year. I often felt a pleasure, which I never have experienced in any other 
| ge of India, in seeing myself at the time of the Jummabundy, under the 

y of a tent, among some large trees, surrounded by four or five hundred 
Jandlords, all as independent in their circumstances as your yeomen; I 
could not help observing on these occasions the difference that good feed- 
ing makes on men as well as on otheranimals. The landlords of Ca- 
nara are, I am convinced, fatter in general than those of England. I was 
sometimes tempted to think, on looking at many who had large estates, 
and particularly at the Potails, that they had been appointed on account 
of their weight. Many of them were quite oppressed by the heat, when J 
felt no inconvenience from it; and they used to sit with nothing on but 
their blue Surat aprons, their bodies naked, and sweating like a corpulent 
Briton just hoisted from a Masulah boat on the beach at Madras; but 
their labourers were as miserable-looking peasants as any in the Carnatic.” 


The two extracts that follow are more strictly personal. In the 
humour of the latter there is a pathos mingled, which is extremely 
affecting. 


“‘T was in this place thirty-five years ago, on my way to India, and 
much more impatient than now to reach my destination; for my head 
was then full of bright visions which have now passed away. I now, Iam 
sorry to say, go out not to hopes but to certainties ; knowing exactly the 
situation in which I am to be employed, what I am to have, and when I 
may return, This to many people would be very comfortable; to me it 
is dull and uninteresting. I had more pleasure from my excursion of a 
few days to Paris, than I shall derive from a residence of two or three 
years in India. My inability to speak the French language with any kind 
of ease, was a great inconvenience, and could I have remained in Europe, 
I would have gone to France, and lived entirely in French society until I 
was able to speak the language fluently. By going back to India for a 
short time, I became unsettled, I am neither an Indian nor an European, 
and am prevented from forming any fixed plan of life. But it is idle to 
talk of life when the best part of it is past.” 


“* My eyes have suffered so much, that I write with great difficulty at 
all times, and there are some days when I cannot write at all. Without 
sight nothing can be done insettling. Itis a business that requires a mam 
to write while he speaks, to have the pen constantly in his hand, to take 
notes of what is said by every person, to compare the information given 
by different men on the same subject, and to make an abstract from 
the whole. Since July last I have been obliged to change the number o 
my spectacles three times ; and if you are a spectacle-man, you will un- 
derstand what a rapid decay of vision this implies. I cannot now do in 
two days what a few years ago I did in one, and I can do nothing with 
€ase to myself. I cannot write without a painful sensation in my eyes of 
straining. The only chance of saving my sight is to quit business entirely 
for some months, and turn my eyes upon larger objects only, in order to 
Give them relief. At the rate I am now going, ina few munths more l 
shall not be able to tell a dockan from a breckan. Before this happens 

must go home and ‘ paddle in the burn.’ This is a much nicer way of 
Passing the evening of life, than going about the country here in my: 
military boots and brigadier’s enormous hat and feathers, frightening 


every cow.and buffalo, shaking horribly its fearful nature, and making’ 





its tail stand on end. Ishall willingly, now that all the great operations 
of war are over, resign this part of it toany oneelse. I am not like the 
Archbishop of Granada, for I feel that 1 am sadly fallen off in my 
homilies.” 

The first and second of the three short extracts that follow are 
from two letters to Sir THomas's old friend and fellow townsman, 
Mr. KirKMAN Fintay; the last is from a letter addressed to Sir 
GrauHAamM Moore. We class them together because of the senti- 
ments of home-love that they all express. 

“‘T am thinking, as the boys in Scotland say, I am thinking, Provost, 
that I am wasting my time very idly in this country; and that it would 
be, or at least would look wiser, to be living quietly and doucely at home. 
Were I now there, instead of running about the country with camps here, 
I might at this moment be both pleasantly and profitably employed in 
gathering black Boyds with you among the braes near the Largs. There 
is no enjoyment in this country equal toit, and I heartily wish that I 
were once more fairly among the bushes with you, even at the risk of 
being stickit by yon drove of wild knowt that looked so sharply after us, 
Had they found us asleep in the dyke, they would have made us repent 
breaking the sabbath; although I thought there was no great harm in 
doing such a thing in your company.” 

*‘T am afraid, from what I have read somewhere lately, of there being 
twenty-five thousand Irish weavers and labourers about Glasgow, that 
there can be very few of what you call right proper Glasgow-men left. 
I suspect that you have not now many of the pure old breed of right pro- 
per Glasgow weavers whom I remember about the grammar-school wind 
and the back of the Relief Kirk. They are probably now like a Highland 
regiment, of which I once heard an old sergeant say, that ‘ what with Irish 
and what with English, they were now no better than other men.’ ” 

“It is nearly twenty years since I thought that I had taken a final leave 
of this country; but I am now, after a tour of nearly a thousand miles, 
sitting in my tent, at the head of one of the passes leading down from 
Mysore to the Carnatic, at the distance of about a hundredand thirty miles 
from Madras. Iam anxious to leave India, yet I shall leave it with a heavy 
heart. I have spent so much of my life in it, I am so well acquainted 
with the re pe its climate is so fine, and its mountain scenery so wild 
and beautiful, that 1 almost regret that it is not my own country; but it 
is not my home, and it is time that I should go there, whether it is to be 
in Scotland orin England. If 1am not too old when I get home, which 
I suspect Iam already, I must take a journey to Italy or Greece, that I 
may have time to settle where my home is to be. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult to a man who has been long absent from his own country, than to de- 
termine in what part of it he ought to fix his abode.” 

We have room, at present, for but one extract more. It is from 
a letter also addressed to Mr. KirKMAN FiNLAy; and is ina 
graver and more reasoned style than most of those which we have 
given. Munro understood the true principles of commercial 
policy as well as any economist among them. 

“‘T hope that you are a friend to free trade for public servants, as well 
as for other articles; and that you do not think that men ought to have 
a monopoly of offices, because they come from a particular town; or that 
we should call them China, when we know that they come from the Delft- 


j; house. I find, however, that there is no shaking off early prejudice, and 
becoming quite impartial, as a friend to free trade ought to be; ! find 


that, notwithstanding my long exposure to other climates, I am still 
Glasgow ware; for if I had not been so, I should not, when I saw your 
opinion quoted by Mr. Huskisson, in support of his measures, have felt as 
much gratification as if I had had some share in the matter myself 

**T remember when I was in Somerville and Gordon’s house, about the 
time of the appearance of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ that the Glasgow mer- 
chants were as proud of the work as if they had written it themselves ; 
and that some of them said it was no wonder that Adam Smith had written 
such a book, as he had had the advantage of their society, in which the 
same doctrines were circulated with the punch every day. It is surprising 
to think that we should only just now be beginning to act upon them; 
the delay is certainly not very creditable to our policy. Our best apology 
is, perhaps, the American and the French revolutionary wars, during the 
long course of which the nation was so harassed, that there was no time 
for changing the oldsystem. The nation was just beginning to recover 
from the American war, when the Revolution in France began; and had 
that event not taken place, I have no doubt that Mr. Pitt would have 
done what we are now doing. Iam not sure that you are not indebted to 
your old friend, the East India Company, for the measure not having 
been longer delayed. The attack upon their monopoly by the delegates in 
1812-13, excited discussions, not only upontheir privileges, but upon all 
privileges and restrictions, and the true principles of trade, which pro- 
bably prepared the minds of men for acceding to the new system, sooner 
than they would otherwise have done. Even now there seems to be too 
much solicitude about protecting duties; they may, for a limited time, be 
expedient, where capital cannot be easily withdrawn, but in all other 
cases why not abolish them at once? There is another point on which 
anxiety is shown, where I think there ought to be none—I mean that of 
other nations granting similar remissions on our trade. Why should we 
trouble ourselves about this? We ought surely not to be restrained from 
doing ourselves good, by taking their goods as cheap as we can get them, 
merely because they won't follow our example? If they will not make 
our goods cheaper, and take more of them, they will at least take what 
they did before ; so that we suffer no loss on this, while we gain on the 
other side. I think it is better that we should have no engagements with 
foreign nations about reciprocal duties, and that it will be more conve- 
nient to leave them to their own discretion in fixing the rate whether 
high or low.” 


We must now take leave of Mr. Gieia’s third volume. It is 
worthy of its excellent subject and most respectable editor. 





SECOND EDITION OF “ PAUL CLIFFORD.” 


Tue author, in a new preface, informs us that some additions and 
an occasional erasure will be found in this impression ; and more- 
over, that all his works are made on the principle “ to be read 
twice.’ This is kind encouragement to diligent students; not- 
withstanding which, we are afraid we must resist the attractions of 
a second leading of Paul Clifford at least till the long winter-even- 
ings set in. Guided, however, by the indication in the preface, we 
have already perused the “ Funeral Oration in honour of Gentle- 
man George ;” which we take to be the principal addition, and we 
shall enable our readers to peruse it also, It affords a good speci- 
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men of Mr. Butwer's power in character-drawing: we still think 
the masquerading of real and high personages, under a thin veil of 
low disguise, a capital fault in the original scheme of the novel. 

**For thee, Gentleman George, for thee, what conclusive valediction 
remains ? Alas! since we began the strange and mumming scene wherein 
first thou wert introduced, the grim foe hath knocked thrice at thy 
gates; and now, as we write, thou art departed thence—thou art no 
more! anew lord presides in thine easy chair, a new voice rings from 
thy merry board—thou art forgotten ! thou art already like these pages, a 
tale that is told to a memory that retaineth not !—Where are thy quips 
and cranks ? where thy stately coxcombries and thy regal gauds? Thine 
house, and thy pagoda, thy Gothic chimney, and thy Chinese sign -post ; 
these yet ask the concluding hand: thy hand is cold, their completion 
and the enjoyment the completion yields are for another! Thou sowest, 
and thy follower reaps; thou buildest, thy succe$sor holds ; thou plantest, 
and thine heir sits beneath the shadow of thy trees ;— 

—“ ‘Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 

Te, preeter invisas cupressos 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur !” 
At this moment, thy life—for thou wert a Great Man to thine order, and 
they have added thy biography to that of Abershaw and Shepherd—thy 
life is before us! Whata homily in its events! Gaily didst thou laugh 
into thy youth, and run through the courses of thy manhood. Wit sat at 
thy table, and Genius was thy comrade; Beauty was thy handmaid, and Fri- 
volity played around thee—a buffoon that thou didst ridicule, and ridi- 
culing enjoy! Who among us can look back to thy brilliant era, and 
not sigh to think that the wonderful men who surrounded thee, and 
amidst whom thou wert a centre, and a nucleus, are for him but the 
things of history, and the phantoms of a bodiless tradition? Those bril- 
liant suppers, glittering with beauty, the memory of which makes one 
‘spot, (yet herited by Batchelor Bill,) a haunted and a fairy ground; all 
who gathered to that Armida’s circle, the Grammonts, and the Beauvil- 
liers, and the Rochfoucaults of England and the Road—who does not 
feel that to have seen these, though but as Gil Blas saw the festivities of 
his actors, from the sideboard and behind the chair, would have been a 
triumph for the earthlier feelings of his old age to recall? What then 
must it have been to have seen them as thou didst see—(thou the de- 
ceased, and the forgotten!)—seen them from the height of thy youth, and 
power, and rank (for early wert thou keeper to ‘a public) and reckless 
spirits, and lusty capacities of joy? What pleasures where sense lavished 
its uncounted varieties? What revellings where wine was the least 
excitement ? 

“Inde alitur nudus placida sub matre Cupido, 

Inde voluptates, inde alimenta Dei.’* 

“* Let the scene shift—How stirring is the change! *Triumph, and glit- 
ter, and conquest!—For thy public was a public of renown—thither 
ame the Warriors of the Ring—the Heroes of the Cross—and thou, their 
patron, wert elevated on their fame; Principes pro victorid pugnant, 
«comites proprincipe. What visions sweep across us! What glories didst 
thou witness! Over what conquests didst thou preside! The mightiest 
epoch—the most wonderful events which the world, thy world, everknew 
—of these was it not indeed, and dazzlingly thine, 

«** To share the triumph and partake the gale ?” 

** Let the scene shift—Manhood is touched by Age ; but lust is ‘ heeled’ 
by luxury, and pomp is the heir of pleasure; gewgaws and gaud, instead 
of glory, surround, rejoice, and flatter thee to’the last. There rise 
thy buildings—there lie, secret, but gorgeous, the tabernacles of thine 
ease; andthe earnings of thy friends, and the riches of the people whom 
they plunder, are waters to thine imperial whirlpool. Thou art lappedin 
ease as is a silkworm; and profusion flows from thy high and unseen 
asvlum, as the rain poureth from a cloud. Much didst thou do to beau- 
tify chimney-tops—much to adorn the snuggeries where thou didst 
dwell ;—thieving with thee took a substantial shape, and the robberies of 
the public passed into a metempsychosis of mortar, and—became public- 
houses. So there and thus, building and planning, didst thou spin out 
thy latter yarn, till Death came upon thee ; and when we looked around, 
lo! thy brother was on thy hearth. And thy parasites, and thy comrades, 
and thine ancient pals, and thy portly blowens, they made a murmur, 
and they packed up their Bode —but they turned ere they departed, and 
they would have worshipped thy brother as they worshipped thee—but he 
would not! And thy sign-post is gone, and mouldered already ; and to 
the ‘Jolly Angler’ has succeeded the ‘Jolly Tar!’ And thy picture 
is disappearing fast from the print-shops, and thy name from the 
mouths of men! And thy brother, whom no one praised while thou 
livedst, is on a steeple of panegyric, built above the churchyard that 
contains thy grave. Oh! shifting and volatile hearts of men! Who 
would be keeper of a Public? Who dispense the wine and the juices 
that gladden, when, the moment the pulse of the hand ceases, the wine 
and the juices are forgotten ? 

“*To History—for thy name will be preserved in that record, which, 
whether it be the Calendar of Newgate or of Nations, telleth us alike how 
men suffer, and sin, and perish—to History we leave the sum and balance 
of thy merits and thy faults. The sins that were thine, were those of the 
man to whom pleasure is all in all: thou wert, from root to branch, sap 
and in heart, what moralists term the libertine ; hence, the light wooing, 
the quick desertion, the broken faith, the organized perfidy, that mani- 
fested thy bearing to those gentler creatures who called thee—Gentleman 
George. Never to one solitary woman, until the last dull flame of thy do- 
tage, didst thou so behave as to give no foundation to complaint, and no 
voice to wrong. But who shall say be honest to one, but laugh at perfidy 
to another ? Who shall wholly confine treachery to one sex, if to that sex 
he hold treachery no offence? So in thee, asin all thy tribe, there was 
a laxness of principle, an insincerity of faith, even unto men :—thy friends 
when occasion suited, thou couldst forsake; and thy luxuries were dearer 
to thee than justice to those who supplied them. Men who love and 
live for pleasure as thou, are usually good-natured, for their devotion 
to pleasure arises from the strength of their constitution, and the strength 
of their constitution preserves them from the irritations of weaker 
nerves ; so wert thou good-natured, and often generous, and often with 
thy generosity, didst thou unite a delicacy that showed thou hadst an 
original and a tender sympathy with men. But as those who pursue plea- 
‘sure are above all others impatient of interruption, so to’such as inter- 
‘fered-with thy main pursuit, thou didst testify a deep, a lasting, and a 
revengeful anger. Hence the earlier gallants who rivalled thee in thy 
loves, know that to thy last day thou didst never forgive—hence thy bit- 
“ter and unrelenting hatred of thy unfortunate, though not unoffending 
wife—hence thy rash and arbitrary indignation when the mob took the 
‘part of that forsaken landlady, and insulted thee !—hence the six unjust 

is thou didst order to be made out, when thy tax-cart was hit by a 
stone. But let not these vices of temperament be too severely judged! 


® Uncertain,—vide Epigrammata et Poemata vetera apud Jucobum Chouet, 
pagel,’ ! [ Bas 





thou wert in such respects, no worse, perhaps, than the members of what 
may be termed the robber’s aristocracy ! y tastes, thy qualities, thy 
principles, thy errors, were rather those of a man frequenting a public, 
than ruling it. Thou wert the H——d of ale-houses! thy talents, such 
as they were—and they were the talents of a man of the world—misled 
thee, rather than guided, for they gave thy mind that demi-philosophy, 
that indifference to exalted motives, which is generally found in a clever 
rake, and which we grieve to say characterized the Whig-Rufflers of thy 
period. .Thy education was wretched; thou hadst a smattering of 
Horace, but thou couldst not write English, and thy letters betray that 
thou wert wofully ignorant of logic. The fineness of thy taste has been 
exaggerated ; thou wert unacquainted with the nobleness of simplicity; 
thy idea of a whole was grotesque and overloaded, and thy fancy in de« 
tails was gaudy and meretricious. But thou hadst thy hand constantly in 
the public purse, and thou hadst plans and advisers for ever before thee; 
more than all, thou didst find the houses in that neighbourhood wherein 
thou didst build, so preternaturally hideous, that thou didst require but 
little science to be less frightful in thy creations. If thou didst not im- 
prove thy native village and thy various homes with a solid, a lofty, anda 
noble state, thou didst nevertheless very singularly improve. And thy 
posterity, in avoiding the faults of thy masonry, will be grateful for the 
effects of thy ambition. The same demi-philosophy which influenced thee 
in private life, exercised a far benigner and happier power over thee in 
public. Thou wert not idly vexatious in vestries, nor ordinarily tyrannic 
in thy parish ; if thou wert ever arbitrary, it was only when thy pleasure 
was checked, or thy vanity wounded. At other times, thou didst leave 
events to their legitimate course; so that in thy latter years thou wert 
justly popular in thy parish ; and in thy grave, thy great good fortune 
will outshine thy few bad qualities, and men will say of thee with a kindly, 
nor an erring judgment—‘In private life he was not worse than the Rufflers 
who came to his bar: in public life he was better than those who kept a 
public before him.’— Hark! those huzzas! what is the burden of 


that chorus?—Oh, grateful and never time-serving Britons, have ye 


modified already for another the song ye made solely in honour of Gen- 
tleman George ; and must we, lest we lose the custom of the public, and 
the good things of the taproom, must we roar with throats yet hoarse 
with our fervour for the old words, our ardour for the new? 
** ¢ Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him | 
God bless him! 
God bless him ! 
Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him!’ ” 





PHRASE-MONGERY. 
Our contemporary the Zxaminer spends nearly three columns of 
his last number in showing that our allusion (on the 3rd of July), 
to the ‘f polished diction” of Sir James Macxintosn's History 
of England, in the Cyclopeedia, was misapplied. Having paused 
and pondered over that little volume for three long months, 
after all the book-buyers in the kingdom have purchased it, he 
comes forward to deliver himself of an elaborate judgment on its 
demerits, and to tell the public that what cost them five shillings 
is not worth a halfpenny. Why did he keep the secret so long ? 


Why did he withhold the discouraging announcement until the 
work was sold? 


Our contemporary attacks the learned author's language: Sir 
James, it seems, writes in a slatternly manner; he is accused of 
rigmarole, “‘ phrase-mongery,” and many other faults too tedious 
to mention. We shall examine one or two of our contemporary’s 
examples—not for the purpose of defending Sir Jamzs Mackine 
TOSH, whose champion we do not profess to be; but for the pur- 
pose of trying the spirit in which the Examiner sets about show 
ing him up for the improvement of “ boys and girls at school.” 

In narrating the early history of Alfred's reign, Sir Jamgs 
Macxintosua has the following passage :-— 

‘« The Danes broke through the line of defence at Chippenham, overran 
the country, drove many into exile beyond sea, and subdued the rest to 
their will. ‘ All,’ says the chronicler, ‘ but Alfred the King’ He, un- 
conquered, took a few noble Saxons, established himself in the centre of 
a morass, surrounded by bogs and forests, in a spot still called the Isle of 
Athelney, where he remained for a time seemingly forgotten, as much as 
deserted. He experienced one of those sudden and total eclipses of for 
tune, which bestow a political lustre on heroism, and put genius to the 
test by reducing it to its own resources alone. Though heis said to have 
been obliged so to disguise himself as to be roughly reproved by the wife 
of acowherd for neglect of the toasting of her cakes, he began, even in 
that condition, to revive the spirit of his followers by striking blows at 
small parties of the enemy, who, ignorant of his existence, looked at 
them as if they fell from an invisible hand. He is said, in the disguise of 
a harper, to have visited the Danish camp, remained in it three days, 
examined its approaches and its disposition, and ascertained the inattene 
tion and disorder of which the impunity of his own visit afforded a suf- 
ficient proof. In ashort time he burst from his fastness.” 

This passage our contemporary introduces with— 

** Here is more accuracy, more polished diction, more exact wording! 
more of that perfection of composition, right words in right places.” 

And he proceeds to comment on it thus :— a 

“ His fastness! Why, the author had just placed and left him a fugitive 
inabog! Sir James must have very odd ideas of fast and loose, For 
polished diction, we beseech attention to the account of the adventure of 
Alfred with the cowherd’s wife :—‘ Though he is saidto have been obliged 
so to disguise himself as to be roughly reproved by the wife of a cowherd 
for neglect of the toasting of her cakes, he began,’ &c. He was not 
obliged so to disguise himself as to be roughly reproved, &c. The rough 
reproof was not the immediate or necessary consequence of the particular 
disguise. The employment was incidental to the disguise, and the reproof 
to the neglect of the employment. If we must use such polished diction, 
the passage should run thus :—He is said to have been obliged so to dis 
guise himself as to be employed by the wife of a cowherd in toasting her 
cakes, for neglect of which he was roughly reproved, The structure 0 
the sentence is incurably awkward, and the wording offensive to the ear, 
whose sense the author is generally studious to please.” . 

We beg the reader's attention to the conceit on “fastness ;" & 
word which any one who knows its meaning must perceive 18 
employed by Sir James with perfect propriety. But it afforded @ 
temptation to play upon words and make smart allusions, which 
was irresistible. And "yet the critic talks about Sir Jamzs’s 
“ phrase-mongery,” and of his “trusting to escape the judgment 
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by tickling the ear!" In his zeal for correcting the words; the 
critie loses sight of the sense of the passage on which he is so la- 
boriously censorious. It was not the author's intention to tell the 
anecdote of the cakes, or to describe with pam the proximate 
cause of the King’s scolding ; he merely alludes to it to show how 
completely the dignity of the King was obscured. Had not Al- 
fred been so disguised as to hide his rank from the most prying 
eyes, he might have burned the house instead of the bread with- 
out challenge. The scolding showed the humbled condition of the 
King; for it proved that his disguise was perfect. Our contem- 
porary’s amendment is not a whit better than the original: the 
employment.was no more a necessary consequence of the disguise 
than the scolding was. 

Sir James, speaking of the earliest of the Christian hermits, 

ays— 

“But the Christian recluses sought a solitude more impenetrable than 
the Essenians, and adopted a system of self-infliction, of which the continu- 
ance was less dependent on themselves than the austerity taught by Philo 
to his Alexandrian followers.” ‘ 

Every scholar will see, that in this sentence Sir James alludes 
to a very remarkable practice of these. anchorites, to which, in a 
popular work, it might have been thought improper to do more 
than allude. But what says the Examiner ?— 
fa‘‘ A system of self-infliction, of which the continuance by the adopters 
was less dependent on themselves than the austerity taught by Philo to 
his Alexandrian followers! ‘We might as properly say that the continu- 
ance of Sir James Mackintosh’s book was less dependent on himself 
than the political economy taught by Mr, Macculloch to his London stu- 
dents.” 

If our contemporary knows what he is writing about, he must 
know that this tickling of the ear in order to escape from the judg- 
ment is unworthy of him; and he must have a low estimate of 
the readers to whom he offers such “ phrase-mongery™ as the re- 
sult of three months’ investigation. 

The most remarkable instance of unfairness is yettocome. Sir 
Jams, speaking of Alfred, observes— 

“* Some scenes of his boyhood are preserved by his artless biographer, 
Asser, a monk of St. David’s, which interest us more than the conquest 
of Europe in the ninth century would have done. Though he had reached 
the age of twelve before he acquired an art then so rare as that of read- 
ing, he was delighted with listening to the Anglo-Saxon songs.” 

* On which the Examiner remarks— 

“‘Lastly, we have the mention of this extraordinary peculiarity in the 
child, that, though he had reacheli the age of twelve before he acquired 
the art of reading, he was delighted with listening to the Anglo-Saxon 
songs. With equal point it might be noted, that, though he had reached 
the age of eighteen months before he cut his teeth, he was delighted with 
spoon meat. There have been many hundreds of millions of children, 
less wonderful than Alfred, who have been pleased to hear before they 
were capable of reading.” 

Would tot atiy one imagine, that the sentence thus commented 
on, and which is quoted by the Examiner as the close of a para- 
graph, was the close ef a paragraph in the History also ?—that 
the fact noticed by Asser, which interested Sir James so much, 
was neither more nor less than that Alfred was delighted with 
listening to Saxon songs? Let us turn to the volume from which 
the extract is made, and mark what follows: the whole passage 
runs thus— 

**Some scenes of his boyhood are preserved by his artless biographer, 
Asser, a monk of St. David’s, which interest us more than the conquest 
of Europe in the ninth century would have done, Though he had reached 
the age of twelve before he acquired an art then so rare as that of reading, 
he was delighted with listening to the Anglo-Saxon songs. Judith, holding 
in her hands a volume of these poems, in which the beautiful characters 
pleased her husband’s children, said to them, ‘I will give it to the one 
among you who first learns to read it.’—‘ Will you?’ eagerly asked Alfred, 
though the youngest. ‘ Yes,’ said she with a smile of pleasure. He sud- 
denly snatched the volume out of her hands, and running to a school- 
master, in no long time read or recited it to her.” 

What comes of the observation of our trimestral critic when the 
case is thus stated? He charges Sir James with “ rigmarole,”— 
what epithet must we apply to the deliberate garbling of a story, 
for the sake of asorry jest about cutting of teeth and spoon meat ? 
What Sir JAmes means and says, is, that although Alfred was 
long before he could read, his ignorance did not spring from a 
dislike to literature. Ifthe Examiner would fashion his witticism 
to the text it is meant to exemplify, he should change his spoon 
meat into crusts. 

Our contemporary, not content with belabouring Sir James 
Macxintosu, must also have a passing hit at the Specraror. 
It was our inaccurate allusion, forsooth,—summoned from the 
repose in which it lay forgotten,—that suggested to the critic the 
service to be rendered to masters and misses at school. by the 
cutting up of naughty rhetoricians. We need not affect a very 
vehement concern on behalf of our impugned judgment. Such 
lucubrations as ours have fulfilled their destiny when they have 
lived their little week. Nevertheless, let the plain truth be stated, 
for its own sake. Onthe ist of July (we think it was) the first 
volume of Sir James Macxrntosu’s History was put into our 
hands, at a time of the week when our labours thicken upon 
us, It was the literary novelty of the week, and, as a novelty 
of some interest, we laid it before our readers—with a caveat. 
We glanced at the book, liked what we saw, and said so. Whether 
we were more or less fortunate in our passing glance than our con- 
temporary in his fixed gaze, is of little consequence. We were 
net deliberately mistaken, nor did we make the slightest attempt to 
impose on our readers a guess at rather than a judgment on the 
merits of the work, as the result of minute exammation. Our 
Notice commenced thus :— 


- ““It.is the unfortunate condition of journalists like ourselves, that we 





are compelled, from the insatiable demand for novelty on the part of 
readers, to offer too frequently our first rather than our best thoughts to 
their acce . *** * * We must perforce content ourselves with 
a statement, and but a brief one, of the impression which a glance at 
rather than a perusal of the first volume of Sir James’s History has left on 
our minds.” 

We have no particular liking for hasty criticism; nor do we 
that had we pondered over Sir James Macxkintosu's book until 
the third week of September, as the Examiner has done, we might 
not have discovered reasons for modifying the opinion which we 
expressed of it in the first week of July. We found our apolo 
in such cases on the circumstances of our situation. The public 
expects from us (and our contemporary may be thankful that it is 
more indulgent to him) an account of the literature as well as the 
politics of the week ; and we must give bothas we can. We cane 
not give three months’ judgments in three hours. It is sufficien€ 


that we honestly and plainly describe the character of the article ° 


we offer ; and this we did in the obviously hasty notice which our 
contemporary has after so long study and deliberation taken oce 
casion to attack, with no more than his usual ingenuity, and much 
less than his usual fairness. 





FINE ARTS. ‘ 


The Princess Victoria. Drawn from the Life by Jonw Hayter, | 
and on Stone by Wirii1am SHARP. 


This is a splendid and captivating picture, and as a sketch it is one of 
the most finished and ornamental that we have seen. It is also the 
largest specimen of its kind in lithography, and one of the most success 
ful. The young Princess is represented sitting on an ottoman, appas 
rently busy with the arrangement of a wreath of flowers, one end of 
which she holds in her left hand, while her right is raised to a superb 
vase containing the remainder of the wreath; at the moment of time 
when the artist has caught the expression of her countenance, she hag 
turned her head round to regard a favourite parrot, so that nearly her 
full face is shown to the spectator. 


The likeness is the most successful that we have seen of the Princess s 
and it bears a resemblance to the characteristic marks of the faceg 
of the Royal Family. e“There is a lively intelligence and sweetnesg 
in her countenance, which, apart from the portrait, is very please 
ing and interesting. Her air and attitude are simple, graceful, 
and natural; and her figure is beautifully drawn, especially the 
arms, which have all the roundness and fleshiness of nature; the 
hands, we think, are not sufficiently made out, and we do not 
like the drawing of the right hand. The composition is elaborate, and 
extremely effective ; the arrangement is worthy of the elegant taste of 
Mr. HayTER; and though somewhat too artificial and sumptuous to 
please our own, we must do justice to the skill with which he has mae 
naged the rich profusion of ornament in such a way as to adorn by cone 
trast the graceful simplicity of the young Princess. Indeed, the accese 
sories of the design seem but_to sérve the purpose of a splendid frame of 
art, in which to enclose the figure, to which the eye is instantly directed, 
so well are all the adventitious aids to effect subdued totheir purpose. 
As a picture of youthful royalty, we are well pleased to see the persom 
plainly attired, and “ the foreign aid of ornament” lavished on the sure 
rounding scene. 

The lithography of Mr. Suarr deserves particular notice. The grae 
dation of his tints is admirable; and the skill with which he has given 
a variety of tone and an effect of colour to a drawing composed almost 
wholly of half-tint, will be appreciated by every artist. His flesh tones 
are pure, soft, and clear; and he merits great praise for his share of 
the drawing. In sketches, Mr. SHarp eminently excels; for he renders 
the touch with characteristic fidelity. Thestyleand manner of worki 
exhibited in the sketches of LawrRENCE and Hayter are faithfully 
reflected in his imitations. On looking at the portraits of Mrs. Dottia 
and Mrs. Cumberbatch, from LawreENCcE, the originals of which are 
finished with extreme softness and delicacy in pencil, we see a style of 
handling different from that beautifully drawn head of Master Wynne, 
the original of which was drawn with the crayon on canvass for the pura 
pose of being coloured. In the sketches of Mr. Hay TEr again, we have 
another variety of style,—white, black, and red chalk, pencii and stump, 
mixed together in rapid touches; producing a pictorial effect which is 
ably imitated in the lithography. 

Having spoken of this print as a portrait of the young Princess, and 
as a drawing, we have only to observe, that as a specimen of lithographic 
printing, it is all that can be wished; and we do not think that any 
press but that of Mr. HuLLMANDEL can produce such delicate tints 
with that richness and purity which we admire in these impressions. 


Rogers's Italy, a Poem. Embellished with Engravi 
the Designs of Tuomas SrorHarp, R.A. and J. M. 
NER, R.A. 


This is indeed a dainty book, and one that we should as soon think of 
criticising as a garland of flowers or a cluster of jewels: its pages are 
studded with gems of art. We have never seen a volume equal to the 
present in the exquisite beauty of its illustrations and their fine quality, 
SrotHarD and TurNER, the two most poetical of our living artists, 
have put forth their finest powers ; and, ably seconded by the first ene 
gravers, Messrs. GoopDaALL, WALLACE, Finpen, Cooxe, C. Rois, 
Le Kevux, Smitru, and ALLEN, have inlaid Mr. RocErs’s descripe 
tion of Italy with pictures in miniature of its sublime and beantiful 
scenery, and peopled it with the gay creatures of imagination, Messrs, 
SroTuarpD and Turner seem to have gone hand in hand in their de« 
lightful task ; and the sunny smile of an Italian sky and the spirit of 
Boccaccio have shed their breathing influences over their respective 
works. Wehave not seen more beautiful specimens of Mr, TurnER’s 
splendid effects in landscape, or figures of his less exceptionable ¢ 
Mr. SroTHarn.is young again, and his compositions. and figures have 
all the grace and charm of his style when in his prime, with less of hig 
peculiarities of manner. 

But let the reader fancy himself looki 
the leaves. Geneva and the Leman 


s from 
. Tur- 


over our shoulder as we turn 
, With a boat-full of its pic- 


She is simply dressed in a white | 
frock, her hair falling on her shoulders in a profusion of natural ringlets. A 
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esquely d inhabitants—Tell’s Chapel—the Bridge of St: 
Maurice over the rapid Rhortethe Hospice of St. Bernard, and-the 
Monks with their dogs bearing home a frozen traveller—Napoleon and 
Hannibal crossing the Alps—Martigny—the Lake of Como; beautiful 


Venice ; splendid—the House and Tomb of Petrarch at Arqua (by 
ProvuT)—Florence—Rome—the Campagna and Castle of St. Angelo— 
Tivoli—the Devil's Bridge—Naples—Pestum—Villa by Moonlight,— 
these are the scenes depicted by the magic pencil of TURNER. Sror- 
HARD has given us groups of Peasants—the Brides of Venice ; a beautiful 
vision—the Funeral Honours paid to RAFFAELLE ; a graceful composi- 
tion—the White Lady of Coll’ Alto—a delightful group of Boys, all na- 
ture and innocence—a Tournament—the Tomb of Foscari; a striking 
design—Genevra ; the story well and simply told—a scene or two from 
Boceaccio—the Cruel Widow of Florence—a Hawking Party—Taking 
the Veil—the Fountain—the Harper—and the most perfect of the whole, 
® group of children on the sea-shore, worthy of Correcro. Then we 
have in addition to these, vignettes, a profusion of tail-pieces, vases, and 
figures ; and portraits of two brothers of the Mediéi Family, respecting 
whom the poet tells a tale of horror. 

Happy Samvet RoceErs, to have lived to see thy poem so adorned ! 
Who that can appreciate it but will afford a guinea for’such a bijou. 
It is as good as Dispry’s rare books, and as much more interesting to 
the general reader as the subject. Whoever “got up” the book must 
have been a person of surpassing taste. The letterpress is fitting for the 
reception of the ornaments. Then the binding—what a treat for a lover 
of book-luxuries to consult with Lewis or HERING as to the binding! 
-—rose-coloured turkey morocco, with arabesque scroll-work, and prim- 
rose or pomona-green watered silk inside, with a medallion inlaid on 


each cover, and a gold clasp to close it from the touch of the profane— 
admirable ! 


Tales of Other Days; with Illustrations by Gzorez Cruick- 
SHANK. 


If the text of this little volume had been worthy of the talent of the 
designer, or even of the beauty and spirit of the wood-cuts, we should 
Have hada rich treat ; but it is a feast of covers only. The stories are 
destitute of humour and interest ; and their only merit consists in the 
a gaentsage descriptions and the studied quaintness of the dia- 

logue. The style is an evident imitation of the Sketch-Book; but is 
about as much like Wasuincron Irvine as Horace SMITH’s novels 
are toSir Watrer Scort’s. The characters are a mere masquerade 
of costumes. The cuts, wherever GEorGE CruIcKSHANK could make 
a hit, are effective ; they are all admirable as works of art ; but it would 
as impossible for TaGLion1 to pirouette on a woolsack, as for 
CRrvuicKsHANnk to extract humour from these mummies of narratives. 
The Devil haunting the Dutchman is capital, and the vignette of that 
subject in the titlepage is quite in the spirit of Peter Schlemil. The 
knight in the ditch is also good. But those designs from serious stories 
‘are the best ; for they are not, like the others, robbed of their fun by 
the dulness of the story. The wood engravings are rich, firm, and 
effective, and are admirable for beauty, spirit, and fidelity,-—the duel 
scene in “* Roger Clevelly” ia particular. : 


Napoleon erere. at St. Helena. 
Engraved by J. E. Coomags. 


This is a very pleasingly effective mezzotint of the small painting that 
was exhibited by Mr. Haypon, along with his “ Eucles” and ‘* Punch.” 
As a picture, it is a palpable begging of the question to give the portrait 
of a remarkable person en arriére; but it is perhaps excusable in por- 
traying such a man as Napoleon, whose air, attitude, person, and cos- 
tume were alike strikingly characteristic. Mr. Haypon’s idea of re- 
presenting the fallen conqueror standing on his solitary rock, gazing 
on the sun setting in the sea—objects emblematical of his fading glory 
and his boundless ambition—is in itself good. For its execution we 
cannot say much that is favourable. The figure of Napoleon wants 
that vigorous compactness, and his attitude that firm and decisive 
station, which were marked characteristics of the outward man. } His 
feet should seem, as it were, planted on the ground, tike“a standard. 
The tone of the sea is tvo flat and monotonous ; the distance is too 
heavy ; and the part immediately below the foreground wants greater 
depth. The effect of light in the sky and on the figure is very well 
managed ; and as a whole, the plate is creditable to the young engraver, 
Mr. Coomnes ; whose name we see for the first time, and shall be glad 
to meet with again. 


Painted by B. R. Haypon. 





PEEPS AT PRINT-SHOPS, 


The Marine Drawing-Book of British and Foreign Shipping. 
Drawn from Nature and on Stone, by G. P. RErnaGLE. 

Mr. RE1INAGLE is the young artist who put forth some clever and 
effective lithographic sketches of that ‘* untoward event’? the battle of 
Navarin, of which he was so fortunate as to be an eye-witness. This 
little work consists of four plates, each containing a variety of small 
sketches of shipping and craft, slightly drawn, but in a neat and effec- 
tive manner, and with nautical correctness as well as an artist-like style. 
Their scale is not sufficiently large for imitation by learners, and 
does not allow of proper making out in the drawing; a defect of some 
importance in technical subjects, and one that is too common in works 


designed for the student, who can never vopy correctly what he does not 
understand. 


Six Views of North Wales. Drawn on Stone by G. Curxps, 
P. Gauci, and G, PickErina. 


Grand scenery has as much to complain of as great men ; for notoriety 
attracts the incapable among artists, as well as the ignorant among ad- 
mirers. A Mr. G. PrckERING, no doubt a very praiseworthy practi- 
tioner of the pencil in the provinces, has deliberately and with malice 
aforethought sat himself down to make an attempt at portraying scenes 
which a Turner or a HARDING would contemplate with a sense of 
their inimitable grandeur. 

: “ Thus fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Mr. PrckER1NG gives us a sample of his own proper method of per- 
petrating landscapes, in a view of Caernarvon, ingeniously made up of 
dots with the pencil ; but he has in some degree screened his incompe- 
tency by availing himself of the somewhat foggy medium of the litho- 











graphy of Messrs. Cuitps and P. Gaucr. It is hardly fair, however,. 
to-blame those artists for the tame, monotonous, ineffective drawings 
bearing their names. Of the number, Menai Bridge and Conway 
Castle are the best; Pont Aberglasslyn is elaborate, but heavy; Snow- 
don with Llanberris Lakes is feeble ; Harlech Castle hard ; and all are 
unsatisfactory. 


Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, Bart. From a Painting by Law- 
RENCE. 

A vigorous head, full of character; very effectively rendered in 
mezzotint, by PHILLIPS. 

Byron at the age of Eighteen. 

Carefully stippled, by Tuomas Wricut, from a feeble miniature, 
equally destitute of character, and (we should judge) of resemblance. 

Miss Bowdler. 

One of Mr. SLATER’s accurate likenesses lithographed by his brother. 
The expression of the countenance is that of an intelligent and benevo- 
lent elderly gentlewoman, with a sly and quiet sense of humour. We 
do not know if the works of the truly pious and excellent authoress bear 
out our interpretation of her physiognomy. 


The Cruel Pilferers. Drawn on Stone by W. P, SHERLocK, 
from a Sketch by L. Apams. 

If a young lady chooses to amuse herself by making sketches like this, 
and afterwards having them lithographed, we can only say that it is as 
rational a mode of employing time as writing bad verses for albums ; but 
neither are subjects for criticism. 


The Moss Rose. Drawn on Stone by M. Gavucr from an 
Original Painting. 


The portrait of a lady of the time of George the Third ; somewhat 
feebly, though carefully and perhaps faithfully lithographed : it might 
possess an interest as a portrait which it wants asa print; the features 
and expression are those of a beautiful and amiable woman. 

The Portraits in “ Fraser's Magazine.” 

The wicked wag who directs the battery of wit and satire which this 
periodical levels against the notorious characters of the present day, has 
obtained the graphic aid of a very clever and original artist, who with 
pen and ink sketches at full length, in a pointed and picquant manner, 
the literary lions, as they are seen in the snug recesses of their caves. In 
the last number we have “‘ A mortal likeness of Samuel Rogers—painted 
to the very death,” to use their own phrase, a living ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” ensconced in quiescent abstraction in an easy-chair, It is irresistibly 
ludicrous, and a ¢éte morte to the Pleasures of Memory. We have also 
had served up to. us by the same acute delineator of character, JERDAN, 
CampBELL, and Lockuart. The hit or miss style of the plates is 
admirably adapted for the embellishments of a periodical ; and the hits 
are palpable. The Magazine is much improved in its literary character, 
though we still desiderate somewhat less of slang. 


Specimen of “ The Remembrance.” | : t yekS od , 

Another &iiual! and edited by Roscor, who wrote the descriptive 
matter of the Landscape Annual, Is he a pluralist editor of annuals ? 
The specimen is rich in promise, and elegant withal ; and the design by 
W. Gix1, consisting of two juvenile draught-players, is clever, and ex- 
tremely well-engraved by C. Rotis. The vignette in the title is very 
pretty ; but there“is nothing novel eitherin the idea or the executions 
it might but for the name be a specimen of the Literary Souvenir, 
Friendship's Offering, Forget Me Not, or any other of these literary 
bijoux. It promises a portrait of the Queen, and other illustrations 
tempting in names and titles, and is to have an arabesque covering. 


EMBELLISHED TYPOGRAPHY. 


We have seen a splendid and unique specimen of ornamental typo- 
graphy, which for its novelty and beauty is deserving of notice. It is 
the Diploma presented by the Asiatic Society to MEHEMET ALT, the 
enlightened Pacha of Egypt, printed on vellum in gold and colours, from 
common moveable types and wooden blocks. The letter-press is sur- 
mounted with the Royal arms of Great Britain, properly emblazoned ; 
and is surrounded by a very rich gold border, chaste in its design, on a 
dark purple ground. The gold letters are relieved from the white 
ground by shadings of various colours, producing a very brilliant effect. 
The gold and colours in which the type is printed are produced by suc- 
cessive impressions ; but some of the shadings as well as the colouring of 
the coat of arms, are done by hand, it having been thought unnecessary 
to incur the expense of so many additional block-cuttings and impressions 
as would have been required to produce all the colours by printing. The 
arrangement of the types and the contrasts of colour are strikingly effece 
tive, and at the same time harmonious ; and altogether, it is calculated 
to give the modern Egyptians and their more modern Pacha a high opi- 
nion of English ingenuity and typographical splendour. It reflects ex- 
treme credit on the taste and skill of the printers, Messrs. VizETELLY 
and Branston, who have so eminently distinguished themselves for 
their improvements in typography. 


FUSELI’S LECTURES.* 


Wnuarevenr be the opinion concerning FusE.t as a painter, there can 
be no doubt of his learning and talents as a scholar and a critic of art. 
Possessed of strong powers of mind, an original genius, and extensive 
literary acquirements, he was in the highest degree qualified to instruct 
students ; and his precepts and observations partake both of his sound 
judgment and constitutional enthusiasm. His classical feeling gives 
refinement to his taste and elevation to his style of writing ; and his 
profound knowledge of art both in its history and technicalities adds the 
value of authenticity to his instruction. oops 

The first course of lectures, which has been for a long time before the 
public, has been admired and appreciated not less by the reader of taste 
than by the professional student. His second lecture is a grand 7 
phony to art. His enlarged views of the beauty and sublimity of the 
grand style, as exemplified in the works of MicHaEL ANGELO and Rar- 
FAELLE, do not prevent him from appreciating minor excellence, where 


e es on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy, by Henry Fuseli, P- P. 
desde tuto, Now first printed from the Original Manuscripts, "Londen, 1830. 
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té feally exists ; but in all his remarks he keeps in view the end and aim 
of high art, and raises the minds of the students to the intellectual qua- 
lities of those fine and great works which he holds up as models for their 
study, not for their imitation. 

It has been noticed as remarkable, that those of our great painters 
who, though not men of education or literary habits, gave lectures on 
their art, have furnished not only enlightened remarks and correct 
precepts, but have delivered them in a style worthy of eminent au- 
thorship. Such is the case with the lectures of Sir Josnua ReEy- 
woxtps and of Mr. Orre. Of the former it has been. untruly as- 
serted that he received the aid of his illustrious friends JoHNnson and 
Burke ; and of the latter, that he was indebted to his talented wife 
for the propriety of his style. These doubts arise from a narrow and 
erroneous judgment ; for both ReyNoips and Opie were men of good 
sense and natural abilities independently of their proficiency in their 
profession. And when a man has knowledge to communicate, he will 
not be at a loss for words to convey his meaning ; while his feeling for 
the art on which he discourses will-supply him with the vital principle of 
style in composition. Fuser had, however, great additional resources 
in his liberal education, his knowledge of classical and Continental lan- 
guages, and his extensive reading ; and he displays them not less in his 
style than in his matter. Nevertheless, his lofty and impassioned elo- 
quence sometimes degenerates into laboured pomposity and pedantic 
affectation. His style flows with the volume and impetuosity of a river, 
but he also occasionally forces it into an artificial stream shallow and 
frothy. 

This second series of his lectures consists of six, making twelve in 
all; and they treat respectively of Design—of Colour, in fresco’and in 
oil painting—of the Figure—of the different modes of treating the His- 
tory of the Art—Observations on the last Supper by LEonaRDO.DA 
Vinci—of the present State of Art, and the causes which check its 
progress. From this last and most generally interesting discourse, we 
shall find room for a few extracts; for the opinions of such a man as 
FusE 11 will have due influence both over artists and those interested in 
art. 

In his tenth lecture, he has the following observations ; which some 

of our modern artists would do well to apply to themselves. After ob- 
serving, that without unwearied toil and perseverance genius is a bubble 
and talent a trifle, he goes on to say— 
«Tf the students of this academy must be supposed to have overcome 
the rudiments, and to be arrived at that point from which it may be dis- 
covered whether nature intended them for mere craftsmen or real artists, 
near that point, where, in the phrase of Reynolds, ‘genius begins and 
rules end,’ it behoves us not to mistake the mere children of necessity, or 
the pledges of vanity, for the real nurselings of public ‘hope, or the future 
supporters of the beneficent establishment that rears them. Instruc- 
tion, it is true, may put them in possession of every attainable part of 
the art in a decent degree ; they may learn to draw with tolerable cor- 
rectness, to colour with tolerable effect, to put their figures together 
tolerably well, and to furnish their faces with a tolerable expression—it 
May not be easy for any one to pick any thing intolerably bad out of 
their works ; but when they have done all this—and almost. all may do 
this, for all this may be tanght—they will find themselves exactly at the 
point where all that gives value to art begins—genius, which cannot be 
taught—at the threshold of the art, ina state of-mediocrity., ‘ Gods, 
men, and fame,’ says Horace, ‘reject mediocrity in poets. Why? 
Neither puetry nor painting spring from the necessities of society, or 
furnish necessaries to life ; offsprings of fancy, leisure, aud lofty contem- 
plation, organs of religion and government, ornaments of society, and 
too often mere charms of the senses and instruments of luxury, they 
derive their excellence from novelty, degree, and. polish. What 
none indispensably want, all may wish for, but few only are able 
to procure, acquires its value from some exclusive quality, founded on 
intrinsic or some conventional merit, and that, or an equal substitute, 
mediocrity cannot reach: hence, by suffering it to invade the province 
of genius and talent, we rob the plough, the shop, the loom, the school, 
perhaps the desk and pulpit, of a thousand useful hands. A good me- 
chanic, a trusty labourer, an honest tradesman, are beings more import- 
ant, of greater use to society, and better supporters of the state, than an 
artist or a poet of mediocrity.” 

Speaking of the encouragement of art in England, he says— 

*¢ You accuse the public of apathy for the arts, while public and pri- 
vate exhibitions tread on each other’s heels, panorama opens on pano- 
rama, and the splendour of galleries dazzles the wearied eye, and the 
ear is stunned with the incessant stroke of the sculptor’s hammer, and 
our temples narrowed by crowds of monuments shouldering each other 
to perpetuate the memory of statesmen who deluded, or of heroes who 
bled at a nation’s call! Look round all Europe—revolve the page of 
history from Osymandias to Pericles, from Pericles to Constantine—and 
Say what age, what race stretched forth a stronger arm to raise the 
drooping geniusofart? Is it the public’s fault if encouragement is 
turned into a job, and despatch and quantity have supplanted excellence 
and quality, as objects of the artist’s emulation? And do you think 
that accidental and temporary encouragement can invalidate charges 
founded on permanent causes ?” 

In recommending a provisional establishment for the encouragement 
of art, he continues— 

‘*By a great establishment, I mean one that will employ the living 
artists, raise among them a spirit of emulation dignified by the objects of 
their occupation, and inspire the public with that spirit; not an ostenta- 
tious display of ancient and modern treasures of genius, accumulated by 
the hand of conquest or of rapine. To plunder the earth was a Roman 
Principle, and it is not perhaps matter of lamentation’ that modern 
Rome, by a retaliation of her own principle, is made to pay the debt 
Contracted with mankind. But let none fondly believe that the importa- 
tion of Greek and Italian works of art is an importation of Greek and 
Italian genius, taste, establishments and means of encquragement ; with- 
out transplanting and disseminating these, the gorgeous accumulation 
of technic monuments is no more than a dead capital, and, instead of a 
benefit, a check on living art.’ 

* The effect of honours and rewards has been insisted on as a neces- 





sary incentive to artists : they ought indeed to be, they sometimes are, 
the result of superior powers ; but accidental or partial honours cannot 
create genius, nor private profusion supply public neglect. No genuine 
work of art ever was or ever can be produced, but for its own sake; if 
the artist du not conceive to please himself, he never will finish to please 
the world. 

‘** We have now been in. possesssion of an academy more than half 
a century; all the intrinsic means of forming a style alternate at our 
commands ; professsonal instruction has never ceased to direct thestudent 
premiums are distributed to rear talent and stimulate emulation, and 
stipends are granted to relieve the wants of genius and finish education. 
And what is the result? If we apply to our Exhibition, what does it 
present, in the aggregate, but a gorgeous display of varied powers, con- 
demned, if not to the beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and 
vanity ? What therefore can be urged against the conclusion, that, as 
far as the public is concerned, the art is sinking and threatens to sink 
still deeper from the want of demand for great and significant works ? 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, each singly taken, produced in the course of 
the sixteenth century alone, more great historic pictures than all Britain 
taken together, from its earliest attempts at painting to its present 
efforts. What are we to conclude from this ? that the soil from which 
Shakspeare and Milton sprung, is unfit to rear the genius of poetic 
art ? or find the cause of this seeming impotence in that general change 
of habits, customs, pursuits, and amusements, which for near a century 
has stamped the national character of Europe with apathy or discoun- 
tenance of the genuine principles of art 7” 

And in conclusion— 

“ But if the severity of these observations, this denudation of our pre« 
sent state moderates our hopes, it ought to invigorate our efforts for the 
ultimate preservation, and, if immediate restoration be hopeless, the 
gradual recovery of Art. To raise the Arts toa conspicuous height may 
not perhaps be in our power ; we shall have deserved well of posterity, 
if we succeed in stemming their farther downfall, if we fix them on the 
soild base of principle. If it be out of our power to furnish the student's 
activity with adequate practice, we may contribute to form his theory ; 
and criticism founded on experiment, instructed by comparison, in pos 
session of the labours of every epoch of art, may spread the genuine 
elements of taste, and check the present torrent of affectation and in- 
sipidity.”’ 

This second series of lectures contained in the present volume, are 
equally worthy with the first of the fame of FusExi and of the study 
of the artist; to whom they will afford the most valuable instruc- 
tion. To the student they throw a stronger light upon the glorious 
achievements of the great masters, while they afford to the connoisseur 
a wider basis, and a more lofty standard by which to appreciate the 
merits of various degrees and qualities of excellence. 








THE ARMY. 


War Orrick, Sept. 21, 1830.—2nd Regt. of Dragoon Guards: Sur, Jeffreys 
Hateley, from the 64th Foot, to be Sur. vice Brown, promoted—3rd Dragoon Guards = 
Staff-Sur. G. R. Melin, to be Sur. vice Peacocke, promoted—4th Dragoon Guards = 
Sur. H. Franklin, from the 37th Foot, to be Sur. vice Webster, promoted—ist Dra- 
goons: Capt. B. Everard, te be Major by purchase, vice Blois, who retires ; Lieut. 
J.B. Petre, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Everarthy Cor. W. R. Sands, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Petre; J. Dalton, Gent. to be Cor. by purchase, vice Sands—7th 
Light Dragoons: Sur. J. G. Hibbert, M.D. from the 99th Foot, to be Sur. vice 
Thomas, promoted—13th Light Dragoons: Capt. H. Vyner, from the half-pay, to be 
Capt. vice Sir A. T. C. Campbell, Bart. who exchanges—16th Light Dragoons : Sur. 
W. R. White, from the 3lst Foot, to be Sur. vice Robinson, promoted—Ilst or 
Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards: to be Lieut. and Capt.; Ens. and Lieut. G. S. 
Digby, by purchase, vice Rowley, who retires—To be Ens. and Lieut.: Ens. Hon, 
W. T. Law, from the 5lst Foot, by purchase, vice Digby—Coldstream Regt. of Foot 
Guards: Lieut, and Capt. C. Short, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Girardot, who retires; Ens. and Lieut. Lord F. Paulet, to be Lieut and Capt. by 
purchase, vice Short; R. S. Hulse, Gent. to be Ens, and Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Paulet—Ist Foot: Capt. B. Daveney, from the 57th Foot to be Capt. vice Lane, who 
exchanges—19th Foot: Capt. 8S. J. Hodgson, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
W. E. Sweny, who retires upon half-pay 9th Foot—23rd Foot : Lieut. M. A. Stewart, 
from the half-pay, to be First Lieut. vice E. T. Ellis, who exchanges—3lst Foot: 
Staff-Assist.-Sur. H. Hart, M.D. to be Sur. vice White, appointed to the 16th Light 
Dragoons—37th Foot : Staff-Assist.-Sur. T. Wahab, M.D. to be Sur. vice Franklin, 
appointed to the 4th Dragoon Guard:—30th Foot : Capt. C. Waldron, from half-pay 
9th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hodgson, appointed to the 19th Foot—51st Foot : H. Hop- 
wood, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Law, appointed to the Ist or Grenadier 
Foot Guards—57th Foot: Capt. E. Lane, from the Ist Foot, to be Capt. vice Daveney, 
who exchanges; Assist.-Sur. J. Macdonnell, from the 55th Foot, to be Sur. vice 
Evans, promoted—62nd Foot : Assist.-Sur. H. W. Radford, from the 46th Foot, to 
be Sur. vice M‘Pherson, appointed to the 64th Foot—64th Foot ; Sur. D. M‘Pherson, 
from the 62nd Foot, to be Sur. vice Hateley, appointed to the 2nd Dragoon Guards 
—78rd Foot: Capt T. B. Bower, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice E. L. Godfrey, 
who exchanges—84th Foot: Ens. S, J. Goslin, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Adair, 
promoted—Ylst Foot: Assist.-Sur. J. H. H. Diver, from ti.e 79th Foot, to be Sur. 
vice Lamert, promoted—99th Foot: Assist.-Sur, W. Williams, to be Sur, vice Hibe 
bert, appointed to the 7th Light Dragoons, 

Hospital Staff.—To be Inspectors-General of Hospitals: Brevet Inspectors, 
S. Woolriche, C. Farrell, M.D. J. Robb, T.'Thompson, S. Higgins. To be Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Hospitals—Brevet Deputy Inspector J. M‘Mullin, M.D.; 
Brevet Deputy Inspector J. Arthur, M.D.; Physician to the Forces J. Arthur, M.D, 
Brevet Deputy Inspector J. Q. Short, Sur. to the Forces; Brevet Deputy Inspector 
C. Collier, Sur. to the Forces; Brevet Deputy Inspector J. Maling, Sur. to the 
Forces ; Staff-Sur. J. V. Thompson; Staff-Sur. J. Murray; Staff-Sur. H. Marshalls 
Staff-Sur. J. Howell; Brevet Deputy Inspector R. Hartle, Sur. to the Forces ; Staff- 
Sur. Sir A. Halliday, M.D.; Sur. A. Brown, from the 2nd Dragoon Guards; Sur, 
M. Lamert, from the 9lst Foot; Sur. 1, Robinson, from the 16th Light Dragoons ; 
Sur. R. Webster, from the 4th Dragoon Guards; Sur. W. D. Thomas, M.D. from 
the 7th Light Dragoons; Sur. S. Peacocke, M.D. from the 3rd Dragoon Guards; 
Sur. J. Evans, from the 57th Foot. ‘Tio be Sur. to the Forces: Assist.-Sur. H. J 
Jemmett, from the 12th Light Dragoons. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel J. Guille to be his Majesty’s Aide- 
de-Camp for the service of His Militia in Jersey. 

Memorandum—The King has been pleased to direct that H. Bristow, Esq. late 
Major upon half-pay, 38th Foot, be restored to his rank in the Army. 

War-OrFice, Sept. 23.—To be Deputy Commissaries-General to the Forces— 
Assistant Commissary Generals W. Maturin, A. Stachan, J. J. Moore, J. Spurrier, 
G. Moore, D. Ibbetson, W. Cumming, W. H. Snelling. To be Assistant Commissa- 
ries-General to the Forces—Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-Generals R. Allsopp, 
T. H. Thomson, S. Cuming, T. Hill, C. Ragueneau, G. Yeoland, Duncan M‘Nab, 
W. Gundell, F. L. Chiaranda, W. Green, A. Riddell, W. A. Thompson, W. Thom- 
son. Tobe Deputy-Assistant-Commissaries General to the Forces—Commissariat- 
Clerks A. O. Saunders, C. Seymour, F. T. Mylrea, J. Macpherson, W. Montresor, 
T. Wilson. W. Nicholls. . 

— Erratum inthe Gazette of the 21st instant—For Col. J. Guile to be his Majesty’s 
Aid-de-Camp for the service of his Majesty in Jersey, read, for the service of hia 
Militia in Guernsey. , 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 21. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
® BeepxamM and Deves, Brighton, upholders—S. and G. H. BrAINE, East Street, 
Manchester Square, builders—Bratsy and MArgs, Redcross Square, riband-dres- 
sers—T., D., and E. PassAm, Litchtield, butchers—MArsHALL and HARvVIE, Ply- 
mouth, coachmakers—Meacer and SuHeRiock, St. Helen’s Lancashire, chemists 
Tompson and HARTLAND, Manchester, oilmen—CArtTEeR and TomLtinson, Bir- 
mingham, commission-merchants — Couttarep and Yares, Melton Terrace, 
Southwark, surgeons—S. and T, CoAmaers, Birmingham, sword-cutlers—J. and 
J. Drace, Rudham, Norfolk, grocers—Suarriey and PLAsxitt, Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, linen-drapers—Luce and Co. London Wall, carpet-manufacturers—Fitca 
and Beprorp, Milton Street, Cripplegate, proprietors of the City Pantheon. 
INSOLVENT. 
Sept. 20.—Gopwin, Joun, Bristol, corn-factor. 
BANKRUPTS, 

AsurTon, Jon, Liverpool, wine-merchant, to surrender Oct. 12, 13, Nov. 2: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; and Mr. T. 
Murrow, Post Office Place, Liverpool. ? 

Bez, Joun, Liverpool, master-mariner, Oct. 8,9, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris, and Co. John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. T. Toulmin, 55, Park Lane, 
Liverpool. 

Drake, WiLLIAM WeNtTWwortThH, George Yard, Snow Hill, feather-merchant, 
Sept. 24, 28. Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. Soames, Great Winchester Street, Broad Street, 

ARNETT, JOHuN. Shap, Westmoreland, inn-keeper, Oct. 6,7, Nov. 2: solicitors, 
Mr, Addison, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Atkinson, Appleby. 

Lipps, JAmgs, Kensington, merchant, Sept. 24, 28, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Shepherd, and Co. Cloak Lane. 

Parker, JOHN, Oxford Street, linen-draper, Sept. 24, 28, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Jones, Size Lane. 

Scott, Joseru, Bread Street, Cheapside, shawl-warehouseman, Sept. 28, Oct. 12. 
Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Wingfield and Hemming, Great Marlborough Street. 

Wison, Ropert, Bishopsgate Street Without, woollen-draper, Sept. 24, 28, 
Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Wilde and Co. College Hill, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Oct.8, Large, Well Street, Oxford Street, carman—Oct. 15, Taylor, Clithero, Lan- 
eashire, cotton-spinner—Oct. 19, J.and J. A. Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, house- 
carpenters—Oct. 22, Salter, Manchester, grocer—Oct. 14, Lang, Teignmouth, 
Devonshire, grocer—Oct. 15, Partridge, Birmingham, tea-dealer—Oct. 13, Pope, 
Great Yarmouth, cabinet-maker—Oct. 13. Goodchild, Reading, grocer—Oct. 12, Staf- 
ford, Bingham, Nottinghamshire, printing-press-manufacturer—Oct. 2], King, 
Liverpool, clothier—Oct..19, Holt, Walton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire, schoolmaster 
—Oct. 18, Underhill, Eaton Mascott, Shropshire, horse-dealer—Oct. 18, Weaver, 
Winsley, Shropshire, timber-merchant—Oct. 13, Atkinson, Dalton, Yorkshire, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturer—Oct.. 15, Sprigg, Deritend, Warwickshire, fire-iron- 
maker—Oct. 15, Barber, Walsall, Staffordshire, wine-merchant—Oct. 15, Gibbons, 
jun. and Stokes, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, ironmasters—Oct. 13, J.andS Brown, 
Great and Little Yarmouth, maltsters. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 12. 

Gough, Windsor, coach-maker—Brown, Aldersgate Street, coach-proprietor— 
Hartop, Hoyland, Yorkshire, ironmaster—R. and T. Tucker, Tower Royal, whole- 
sale-stationers—Baker, Conduit Street, Bond Street, tailor—Brown, Bush Lane, 
wine-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Hocartn, Geores, Edinburgh, newspaper-proprietor, Sept. 23, Oct. 20, 


Friday, September 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Met.ine and CuEtt, Liverpool, brokers—Roserts and Co. Wood Street, 
Cheapside—J. and W. Mrpwinrer, Reading, hat-manufacturers—M‘Dow Au and 
CARLING, Regent Street, Westminster, boot and shoe-makers—E. and M. TURNER 
and Be.icnErR, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, milliners; as far as regards BELCHER 
—PARrKER and Forsyt#, Liverpool, carvers and gilders—VINcCE and GApp, Stan- 
hope Street, Clare Market, looking-glass-makers—Tnompson and Hepwortn, 
Billingley, Yorkshire, colliers—J. and W. H. Vernon, Charing Cross, army- 
clothiers—Roserts and Son, Liverpool, brick-makers—Hussgey and BAKER, 
York Wharf, Prince’s Street, Lambeth, bone-boilers—TirPine and STRANGMAN, 
Liverpool, corn-dealers—Lace and CLArKsoN, Liverpool, braziers—RAvEN and 
Ler, Mincing Lane—Hose and Gunn, Canterbury Square, Tooley Street, South- 
wark, druggists—Davis and Co. Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, manufacturing jew- 
ellers—Broox and Hupson, Longwood, Yorkshire, corn-dealers—MArspDEN and 
Son, High Street, Southwark, hop-merchants—W. and T. Prescorrt, Liverpool, 
flour-dealers—BAKER and Srark, Bishop’s Tawton, Devonshire, millers—J. J. 
and R. H. HAMILTON, Liverpool, merchants—HAmsiy and Ropway, Middle 
Wharf, Adelpbi, carmen—Corrinesam and Cummins, Liverpool, provision- 
dealers. 

INSOLVENTS,. 

Leacu, Rosert, Cow Cross Street, St. Sepulchre, dealer, Sept. 24. 

Poussstrt, WrtL1AM MAppox, Cow Cross Street, St. Sepulchre, dealer, Sept. 24, 

STEAVENSON, JoHN CARPENTER, Fort Rose, Ross-shire, merchant, Sept, 24. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, 
Jackson, Tuomas, ship Faith, master-mariner, from June 8 to Oct. 8. 
Siprorp, James, Tunbridge Wells, linen-draper, from Oct. 1 to Nov, 19, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bryant, SHETTELWORTH, Bazing Place, Waterloo Road, broker, to surrender 
Oct. 1, 5, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Browne, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 

Bo.pron, Wii11AM, Aldborough, Yorkshire, lodging-house-keeper, Oct. 14, 15, 
Novy. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Tilson and Son, Coleman Street; and Messrs, Allison 
and Nesham, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Kina, JAcos, Lamb’s Conduit Street, draper, Sept. 28, Oct. 8, Nov. 5: solicitor, 
Mr. Ashurst, Newgate Street. 

LeppEN, WILLIAM, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 11, 12, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Elm Court, Temple ; and Messrs. Atkinson and Birch, Nor- 
folk Street, Manchester. 

Lerson, Joun, Nottingham, hosier, Sept. 28, Oct. 8, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hannington and Crowder, Carey Lane, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 

MANN, James, Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire, baker, Oct. 5, 6, Nov. 5: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Hilliard and Hastings, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn Square: and 
Messrs. W. and T. Devereux, Bromyard. 

Packs, Jonn, Thame, Oxfordshire, linen-draper, Oct, 1, 8, Nov. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Hard, Lothbury. 

PoLLArRD, JoHN, Deptford, smack-owner, Oct. 5, 8, Nov. 5: solicitor, Mr. 
Bugby, Leather Lane, Holborn. 

RANDALL, Joun, Iver, Buckinghamshire, farmer, September 28, Oct. 8, Nov. 5: 
solicitor, Mr. Hensman, Bond Court, Walbrook, 

Somers, LAwreENCE, Mitre Square, Aldgate, dea‘er in jewellery, Sept. 28, Oct. 
5, Nov. 5: ‘solicitors, Messrs. Yates and Sidney, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 

Yarp, GEorGsE and Ricuargp, Hopton, Herefordshire, cattle-dealers, Oct. 5, 6, 
Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Hilliard and Hastings, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn 
Square; and Messrs. W. and T. Devereux, Bromyard, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 22, Watkin and Careless, Aldermanbury, warehousemen—Oct. 15, Griffiths, 
‘Wrexham, Denbighshire, printer—Oct. 15, Barrett, Upper Berkeley Street, Maryle- 
bone, painter—Oct. 15, Pessier, Ringmore, Devonshire, merchant—Oct. 15, Salt, 
Birmingham, cutler—Nov. 4, Taylor, Birmingham, currier—Oct. 29, Thomas, Bir- 
mingham, grocer—Oct. 16, Wilson, Turnham Green, draper—Oct. 18, Croft, Louth, 
Lincolnshire, tanner—Oct. 16, Snowden, Hallow, Worcestershire, builder—Oct. 18, 
Lees, Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner—Oct. 18, Hindle, Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper—Oct.19, Abbot, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To begranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before October 15. 

E. J, and C. F. Jackson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Wills, Barnstaple, 
linen-draper—Newark, jun, Coventry, gun-maker—Blakeley, » haberdasher— 
Crowther, Huddersfield, corn-factor — White, Taunton, upho|sterer—— Wharton, 
Stockwell, wine-agent, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Preston, Jonn, Chapelshade of Dundee, mill-spinner, Sept, 30, Oct, 18, 

Warrack, Jamas, Aberdeen, merchant, Sept, 27, Oct, 11 








PRICES CURRENT. 


PUBLIC FUNDS. 


BRITISH. 


Satur.| Mon. 


Tues. |Wednes. 





3 per Cent. Reduced ......] —— — 


3 per Cent. Consols ....++. 


34 per Cent. Old.... 


3k per Cent. New. . ... [98 78 % [98% # 831983 98 21983 8 83 


4 per Cent. .. cecessees 


Bank Stock .. “Fis eam — 
Ditto Li. Aree cco cececesecce aed 


India Bonds. ..... §1 


Exchequer Bills, 100027..... —_ 
6 66 65 67)6 


Bttte, GEOR. ccc. o cccccece 
Ditto, Small .. 2.222.005. (68 68 








88} 74 8la8h 429 [884 444/894 abat 
Ditto for Account .....+++ |88479845/854 449 |38348442/884 3 + 


60 
67 68 = (66 6 
67 68 |68 7 




















BULLION. 
Go.p—Portugal in Coin, per oz. 0 
-- Foreign in Bars... — 3 17 10% 
— New Doubloons,. ~— 314 0 
Sirver—In Bars, Stand. — 0 4 11% 
- New Dollars ..... — 0 4 9% 


EXCHANGES, 
Altona, M.B. ..... eo eece veen 133 
Amsterdam, 3 Mos... 5 
——— § 13 
5 





Antwerp .eeesses 

Bahia ... eo... 

Barcelona... . 
Berlin .. .ccccccece 

Bilboa .. 20.0 .ee ceeee. cece 
Bombay « eee eves 
Bordeaux ......6. 

Buenos AyreS « « eeevesessess 
Cadiz... esos 

Calcutta... 


Dublin, 21 Days’ sight .... 1: 
Frankfort-on- Maine, Ex. M.... 10% 
GenOd. 060 vee- ce cevcves p 
Gibraltar, p. hard dollar ...... 
Hamburgh, M. B. ose 2 wee oe 
Leghorn ... 2 esos coceseccees 49 
Lisbon, 60 Days .. « ... 
Madras... coo secres 
Madrid . .sececs core 
Malta .... 
Naples. ........: 
Oporto, 60 Days ......-+++..- 
Palermo .. oe es per oz. 118} 
Paris, 3 Mos. ...secesesees 2U. 25 
SHort ...00 osoceee esos 20 
Petersburgh Rble. ........3U 
Rio Janeiro, 60 Days’ sight.. .. 
Rotterdam, 4 Mos.........2U 
Seville 204 cccecececiescce coccce 
Trieste—effective fi. 2 M...,... 
Vienna—Ditto .....66 ceeee « 
Venice, per 6 Austr. liv... ...... 46 





GRAIN, 
Marx Lane, Faipay, Srpr. 24. 
Wheat, Red, New..perqr. 45s.to 
—_ ine — o « 56 
White, Old .. ..... 50 
Fine 


Stained 
Malting .....+...-. 
. Ordinary . one 


Poland, Ordinary... 24 
_ Pane .cesue & 
Potato, Ordinary... 28 

F 1 


_ MiB%..00050..0 





HAY anv STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 trusses.) 

St. Jamzs’s, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Coarse Mead. 42s. tu 50s. 55s, to 75s. 
— Useful —— 45 — 65 0o— 0 
— Upland— 75 —100 85 — 95 
— Clover...... 63 —105 100 —110 
Straw, Oat....... 36 — 38 
os Wheat.... 38 — 42 


30 — 38 





BUTCHER MEAT. 

Newoats & LeapennAaLy.* Smrrnrrety.t 
Beef. 2s. 4d.tods. 0d. 3s. Od.to 3s. 8d. 
Mutton2 8 —3 6..3 —310 
Veal..8 0 —4 4..3 2 —4 6 
Pork..8 6 —4 8..8 0 —4 8 
Lamb .3 4 —4 0..3 6 —4 0 

* By the carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 

+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 


COFFEE, 

Jamaica, Triage p. cwt.19s. Od, to29s. Od. 
on Ordinary’.....33 0 — 37 
= Good ..... ..387 0 —4i1 
_ Middling ...54 0 — 58 
_ Fine ..0.0...44 0 — 77 

Mocha..-.............60 0 —127 

Duty not included. 


SUGARS. ; 
Muscova. Brown p.cwt.49s, 0d. to 50s. 
- trong. 08 O — 

_— Middling 50 0 — 53 
- Good... 54 — 59 
_ Fine.... 60° 0 — 65 
Mauritius, .......... 46 
Duty included. 
East India,Brow. —. 0 








TEAS. 
Bohea ....-.perlb. 1s. 9$d, to 
Congou.. Common 2 i} ; 
_ Middling 
—_ Best .... 
Souchong......... 
Campoi. Common 
Twankay... ...ecee 
_ Fine.... 
Hyson.. Skin.... 
_ Common 
-— Fine .... 34 
Duties on Teas below 2s. 96 per Cent. 
— above 2s. 100 per Cent, 
PROVISIONS. 8. 
Bread, per +b. loaf........ .... 0 
Cheese, Glou. new dble. per cwt. 56 
_ Cheshire .....-e000. -70 
Bacon, Middles es 44 
Pork, India, per 318lbs........5 10 
— Prime mess, per car. ....2 15 
Beef, India, per 318ibs. .......6 
— Prime mess, per 304Ibs. . 
Butter, Irish, per cwt. best ... 


WINES. #é 
Port....... Old. .......perpipe 50 
sore = =. 26 


bono bobs Sts by 


peiatdbddd 


gaa ror b Otto 


mo 


ecscocososoon 





om 


ote 
ecoeoocooossososososossosoe: 


Lisbon .....+.6.- ce eteee om 28 
Bucellas 34 
Sherry .... 
ae Inferior ....5  — 
Mountain. Good.......per pipe 40 
= Cargo... «.  — 18 
Calcavella.... 
Spanish Red ., 
Teneriffe .. 


per pipe 
Madeira... 
_ London Part. — 

_ WestIndia, — 

_ East India... — 
Fayal,good.. — 


per'aum 
d......per bhd. 


pk ‘5 0 
Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d. on 
Cape 2s., on all other Wines 4s, 10d. per 
Imp. Gallon. 


SPIRITS, 
Geneva, Hollands...... pergal. 2s. 3d, 
Brandy, Cogniac, New Ist. ... 0 
Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Gallon. 








COAL 
Wall’s End, best..... 
COTOTIOS ‘vee.ecsickes 


S. 
34s. 6d. to 37s. 6d, 
6 





TOBACCO. 
Segars (in bond) per 1b. 7s. 0d. tol2s. 6d, 
Havannah Leaf .. 0 0 
St. Domingo..........0 7 —0 8 
Maryland Light Brown 0 5 —0O 7 
Virginian, Fine Black.. 0 53 — 0 6 
Kentucky Leaf, stem’d 0 34 — 0 5 


FLOUR, 
Town made....... per sack 55s. to 60s, 
Seconds.......+002. = 50 
Essex & Suffolk, onboardship48 — 55 
Norfolk and Stockton....... 45 — 53 

POTATOES, 
New Potatoes.. per ton 2/.10s.to 37. 108 
HOPS. 

About one thousand pockets of new 
Hops have arrived at market; three 
fourths of them are of middling and in- 
ferior quality. The best samples have 
found buyers at 9/. to 107. to 10/. 15s.; the 
inferior has partially gone off, some as 
low as 4l. per cwt.; old Hops are in de- 
mand at former rates. Old Duty is laid 
at 96,0002. 














METALS. 
Iron, in Bars per cwt 6/. 15s, to 
igs.ee2 oe 3 5 

Hoops...-. 8 15 

Steel 0.000 ce cccceecceves 
Tins, in Bars... .000ece.e coves 
Ingots ...se0resseres 
BLOCKS... 00 ce secece cs 
Quicksilver......... . per lb. 


CANDLES, 
Candles... sececeoeceeees DOr ine, Se 


Srorecoron 


“e 





> 
a-z 





Soap ditto...-seseree 
Melting Stuff........ 
Ditto Rough.. ...+.+. 
Yellow Soap. ...++e+ 





Duty not included, 


PESSSSSOAAGA 


Good Dregs..seee os 


£, ee EEFed #29092 
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EXHIBITIONS. 
T the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 


are now exhibiting —a View of MOUNT St. GOTHA RD at 
the Passage Aux Roches, taken on the Road from Faido, in the Val 
Levantine, in Switzerland. The Road was ordered to be cut through 
the Rocks by the late Emperor Napoleon, after the Battle of Marengo, 
in order to shorten the passage over the Alps, In the centre of the 
Picture is the Bridge built over the Tersin: and the Interior of 
RHEIMS CATH EDRAL, built by order of Alberic de Humbert, 
Archbishop of Rheims, who laid the first stone in 1211, and celebrated 
since Charles VIII. as the place of Coronation for all the Kings of 
France, Open from Ten till Five. 














LECTURES. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.— 


Dr. FERGUSON and Dr. ASHBURNER will begin their 
Autumnal Course of Lectures, on Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, on Monday, Oct. 4th, at Four o’Clock in the 
Afternoon. Particulars may be known by application to Dr. Fer- 
guson, 32, Parliament Street, to Dr. Ashburner, 5, Wimpole Street, 
orto Mr. Whitfield, at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 








STEAM VESSELS. 
OTTERDAM STEAM PACKETS, 


Carrying the Post Office Bag, at Reduced Fares. 
Provisions and Bed included. 
KING of the NETHERLANDS—Captain JOHN SLATER, 
QUEEN of the NETHERLANDS—Captain RICHARD SHARP, 
Will start from off the Custom House at ten o'clock every Wednes- 
bg oy Saturday Morning. 

e Public are respectfully informed that the above Vessels will 
start from London in the month of October, at eight o’Clock in the 
morning. For further Particulars application to be made to H. 
Underwood, 56, Haymarket; and for securing Births to N. W. 
Symonds, 7, Crescent Minories. 


O ANTWERP and COLOGNE via 
ROTTERDAM, at the following reduced fares:— 
To Antwerp.—First Cabin, 2/, ; second cabin, Ll. 5s.; steerage, 15s. 
To Cologne.—First Cabin, 3/. 8s.; second cabin, 2/. 8s. 6d. 
steerage, 1/.9s. 

The new and elegant Steam Ship BATAVIER, D. DUNLOP, 
Commander, of 300 tons, and 200 horse-power, will start from off the 
London Docks, on Sunday, Sept, 26, at half-past ten, with passengers, 
carriages, merchandise, horses, &c, for Rotterdam. This ship can 

ese exclusive advantages to passengers:—she has 9 separate 
sleeping-rooms, one of which, together with a female servant, is for 
the exclusive use of Ladies. She makes up 74 beds. 

*,* Shippers of colonial produce and manufactures are re- 
Guested to observe that shipping in this vessel will save Ten 
per cent. duty at Rotterdam, that her freights are the same 
as sailing vessels, and consequently there is a saving of about 15 per 
cent. on every article of commerce shipped by her. Merchandise 
from Ireland, Scotland, and any part of tae Britain, will be for- 
warded direct to the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany, every 
Week. Important—Notwith ding the ition started against 





% 





this vessel, and consequent emulation to arrive first at Rotterdam, it 
has not been considered prudent to risk the lives of the passengers, 
fe ma with the cargo and vessel, by adding as much weight to her 

ety valves as would cause an increased pressure of 2lbs. on every 
quare inch of the boiler ; her speed renders such a dangerous expe- 
“Apply to FF GIBBS 

pply to F.F.G » Agent, 9, Water Lane, Tower S ; 

&t Chaplin’s Office, Regent's Circus. aati 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
PATENT CARRIAGE STEPS.— 
riage 








Models of these Steps, adapted to every description of Car- 
Fade are now exhibiting at the Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman 
ft ey rp the Public is meveesey invited to inspect them. The 

wention is considered admirable by all who have seen it, 
——_ — 


INSURANCE OFFICES. 
ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

ter DIRECTORS. 

it EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Chai 
— JOHN BAILLIE, M.P. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman.” 
oin L. Anderdon, Esq. Sir T. F. Freemantle, Bi 

. -F. it. M.P, 

Seorse Arbuthnot, Esq. James Halford, Esq. a me 

monet osanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Coy. towne, Esq. F.R.S, Peter Reierson, Esq. 
W.R a pedonth Davis, Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
NR = + Douglas, Esq. M.P. | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq, 
Josepha Ferg Esq. F.R.S. | Colonel Mark Wilks, F.R.S, 

aile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 

pens AUDITORS. 

+*lanning, Esq. | S. Anderson, Esq, | J. Barrow, Esq. F.R.S, 

Physician—James Bartlett, M.D. 

icie Resident Secretary—Walter Cosser, Esq. 
© advantages to parties assuring their Lives at this O: i— 
Pragatticipation in tour-fifths, or Bighty Cent. of “ent meer 

Patan will be added every Sevent! Year, by way of bonus, 
ofFifiy effected for the whole term of life, on lives under the age 


These additions ma: i 
Premiums, at the nn | bh; Frage in reduction of future annual 
Lives above 


in te ee Fifty may also be Assured, but they do not participate 
© power given to every holder of i 

v. ery holder of a Life Policy of 10002. - 

bree i the whole term of Life, after two yveaalli Pasmentes a 

control ever Pgh all General Meetings; thereby giving him a 

ora tty amen of ‘airs of the Society, which his 
tion from additional charge for Sea Risk, in passing to an 

‘ope, 's Ships, or regular Packets ; or in Decked 

ritish and Foreign Ports, between the Elbe 

to go to- any part of the World, on payment ofa pre- 

adequate to the extra Risk, to be settled by the parties afford 





any difference that may 
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Insurance Offices—Continued. 
PROTECTOR FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 

35, OLD JEWRY; REGENT STREET, CORNER OF 
JERMYN STREET, and ST. MARGARET'S 
HILL, SOUTHWARK, 

CAPITAL, 5,000,0002, 


This Company is founded upon the principle of a 
Division of its Profits :—Two-thirds to the Insured, without their 
incurring, as such, any personal liability for losses, and One-third to 
the Shareholders; besides Annual Interest on their Deposits, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
hat Insurances which expire at Michaelmas next, should be re- 
néwed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts for such Renewals are now ready at the above Offices, 
and with the respective Agents to the Company throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

WILMER HARRIS, Secretary. 
ENGINE STATIONS. 

Southwark Bridge Road, near Union Street; 
Foreman. 

New Road, near St. Pancras New Church; Jonathan Crookland, 
Resident Fireman. 


Edward Syer, 
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Household Matters—Continued. 
[se KING OF OUDE’S FAVOURITE 
SAUCE, 

This highly pleasing ORIENTAL MIXTURE having excited 
the admiration of the Bon Vivans, has also excited the cupidity and 
jealousy of Sauce-makers; consequently there are now various vile 
Imitations, which many shopkeepers would impose upon the unwary. 
Purchasers are therefore requested to be cautious in observing that 
they have the original, by S. HICKSON, 72, Welbeck Street; and 
likewise that the Price is now reduced, to Pints, 4s.; Half-pints, 2s. 


TONGUES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Small 
Tongues, for Side Dishes or for Breakfast ; fine large Tongues, smoked 
or pickled ; Russian and Rein Deer Tongues, Hudson’s Bay Buffalo 
Tongues, Gorgona Anchovies, small York Hams, Bath Pig's Chops, 
Parmasan, Griyére, Chapzugar Cheeses, in fine condition ; PAtea la 
Diable, excellent Curry Powder, Sauces, Pickles, fine Oil for Salads, 
French Vinegars, &c. Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to inspect 
these and other articles, at 8S, HICKSON’S FOREIGN WARE. 

5,72, Welbeck Street. 
rthe East and West Indies for Preserves, Pickles, Sauces, 
&c. or Cabin Stores for Voyages, put up in the best manner, 

Families residing in the Country supplied with various articles for 

the Store-room, &c. Catalogues may be had on application as aboves 











DRESS. 

ADIES and CHILDREN’S FASHION- 
ABLE BOOT and SHOE MANUFACTORY, 368, Stranp. 
W.REDAWAY has on Sale a superior Stock of 
every description, EQUAL to BESPOKE; or made to order and 
measure on the shortest notice. Ladies and Families in the Country 
fitted by sending pattern Shoes. Jointed and Leather Clogs fastened 
by an approved plan, without ancle straps. All letters and parcels 
must be paid, and contain a reference in town, or order for payment. 


REPARATIONS for the DRAWING 
P| ROOM.—The Public French and English Millinery, Dress, 
Corset, and Cloak Establishment, No. 1, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, offers advantages unequalled in the Metrorolis, viz.—supe- 
riority of style, extensive variety, unusually low prices, and perfect 
freedom of inspection; also Ladies’ own materials made up in a 
very superior manner (without extra charges.) Bonnets, Dresses, 
Pelisses, and Cloaks, 5s. 6d. each, Caps 1s. 6d., Turbans2s. Family 
Mourning and Foreign orders to any extent executed with despatch. 


UNTING or RIDING.—S. K. SOLO- 
MON, BREECHES MAKER and TAILOR, has the 
honour to inform Noblemen and Gentlemen accustomed to riding, 
that the greatest comfort, convenience, and safety, may be experien- 
ced by the use of his NEWLY-INVENTED SPRING DRAWERS, 
combining all the advantages of a Riding Belt, and partially of a 
Truss, he chief object is to support the abdomen, and moderately 
suppress the increase of bulk, affording considerable security against 
rupture. Manufactured of materials adapted to every constitution. 
Gentlemen residing in the country and abroad will be informed how 
to transmit their measures, by addressing a letter, Post Paid, S. K+ 
Solomon, 19, Charing Cross, London. 














THE TOILET. 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR possesses Pro- 
rties of surprising energy in producing delicate White Neck, 
Hands, and Arms, and imparting a beautiful Juvenile Bioom to the 
Complexion, 

This valuable Specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, pos- 
sesses properties of surprising energy. It eradicates all cutaneous 
eruptions, pimples, spots, redness, &c. gradually PRODUCING A 
DELICATE CLEAR SOFT SKIN; transforms even the most 
sallow complexion into radiant whiteness ; successfully renders harsh 
and rough skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
face, neck, and arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom. Imparts to the 
skin a PLEASING COOLNESS, truly comfortable and refreshing. 
TO MOTHERS NURSING THEIR OFFSPRING, it is essen- 
tially serviceable in healing soreness and reducing inflammation, 
To gentlemen, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR will be found an infal- 
lible specific in allaying the smarting irritability of the face; and 
will render shaving, hitherto a painful, now a pleasurable operation, 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

Cautton.—To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Ho- 
nourable Commissioners of Stamps, the name and address of the 
Proprietors is engraved on the Government mp affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle, A. ROWLANDand SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, The genuine is sold by most perfumers and medicine venders, 





HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
HE ROYAL SAUCE, for general pur- 
poses, Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry, This newly 
invented Sauce is acknowledged to be superior to anything of the 
kind ever offered, for its particularly delicious flavour with Fish, 
Game, Steaks, Chops, Made Dishes, Wild Fowl, Roast Meat, &c, 
Sold by the Inventor, Jasper Taylor, 17, Holborn, London; and 
by all respectable Oil and Italian Warehoses in the Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s. and 4s. each. Also his superior Essence of Anchovies, 
Hambro’ and Dutch Beef, German Sausages, Yorkshire and West- 
phalia Hams, Pickled and Dried Tongues, Bath Chops, Olives, 
Capers, French and Durham Mustard, Parmesan and Wilts Cheese, 
Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Isinglass, and Italian Paste, &c. with every 
article in the Oil, Italian, Pickle, and Fish Sauce Trades, Whole- 

sale, Retail and for Exportation, 


ICOL and CO.’s COLONIAL COFFEE 
MART, 18, Fenchurch Street, and 15, Rathbone Place, 
established under the direction and patronage of the West India 
Planters and Merchants, to promote a more general use of Coffee 
by supplying the Public with Superior Coffee at a moderate advance 
on the import price. Present Prices for Money only :— 
Good Plantation per lb. . 1s. 6d.| Mocha, 3s. This Coffee is 
Very Fine ditto . . - 2 warranted the finest imported 
The Finest dittoimported 2 3 by the East India Company 
for the last 20 years. 

The very Finest Cocoa Imported, 2s. strongly recommended by 
the faculty. 

The Coffee is fresh roasted every day on the premises, by a newly- 
invented purifying machine. 

«“* The Coffee I procure from Messrs. Nicol and Co. possesses the 
real pungency and aromatic flavour of this valuable exotic in greater 
perfection than 1 from experimental trial have got elsewhere.”— 
Vide Dr. Thornton's Botanical Lectures. 








E N I G M a 

Weak, strong, dark and bright ; free, yet pure as a vestal ;— 
In colour chaotic, in brilliance celestial ;— 
Apparently dull; but on closer inspection, 


e ready producer of vivid reflection ; 
By monarchs embrac’d in spontaneous election; 
erever I roam I leave splendour behind me,— 
At 30, the Strand, Robert Warren's you'll find me. 
This Easy-shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared by Robert 
» 30, Strand, London, and sold in every town in the King- 
dom. Liquid, in Bottles, and Paste Blacking, in Pots, at 6d. 12d. 
and 18d. each. Be particular to inquire for WARREN’S, 80, 
counterfeit, 


Strand. All others are 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
EORGE STRATTON’S NEWLY- 


J pISCOVERED PRINCIPLE of WARMING and VEN- 
TILATING MANSIONS, CONSERVATORIES, CHURCHES, 
and other BUILDINGS, which has been used with such success at 
the New Palacté, St. James’s Park, during the last severe winter, 
where it was adopted by the express command of his late Majesty. 
May be seen in operation daily, from twelve till four, at 50, Leicester 
Square, the west side. 


al . 
} UPTURES. Amongst the various Im.« 
provements in Mechanical Inventions there are none which 
have more deservedly met the attention of Surgeons than the Trusses 
invented by WILLIAM COLES, Truss Maker to his Majesty’s 
Forces, now patronized by nearly all the leading men of the Faculty. 
We recommed those who require the aid of such Instruments, to 
peruse Coles’s Gazette of Health on the Modern Treatment of 
Rupture, which contains the opinion of Sir Astley Cooper and 
twenty other Surgeons. Sold by Sherwood and Co, and all booke 
sellers. Price T'wo-pence. The ‘ Gazette” is a single letter, which 
will be forwarded, Gratis, from No. Sharing Cross, to any part of 
the world. Letters must be post pa’ 











LITERATURE; 
Science, and the Fine Arts. 


SCHOOL BOOZES. 
THEORY OF PARALLEL LINES. 


Just Published by R. Heward, 2, Wellington Street, Strand; sold 
there, and by Ridgway, Piccadilly; and Grant, Cambridge; 
price le, 6d. the Third Edition of 


YHE FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELE. 
MENTS, With Alterations and Familiar Notes. Being an 
attempt to get rid of Axioms altogether ; and to establish the Theory 
of Parallel Lines, without the introduction of any principle not 
common to other parts of the Elements. By a MEMBER of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 





POLITICS: 





Price 2s, 
HE RESULT of the GENERAL ELEC- 
TION; or, What has the Duke of Wellington gained by the 
Dissolution ? Also, 

1. An OFFICIAL LIST of the MEMBERS of the 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 1s, 

2. THE COUNTRY WITHOUT A GOVERN- 
MENT. Second Edition. 1s, 

3. MEMOIRS and SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
GEORGE CANNING, Corrected and Revised by Himself. Por- 
trait, Fac-similes, &c. Second Edition. Dedicated, by express Per- 
mission, to the Fight Hon, W. Huskisson. 6 vols. 31, 12s. 

James Kidgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and of every Bookseller. 








BIOGRAPHY: 


This Day is Published, handsomely printed in One Thick Volume 
8vo. Price 18s, canvass boards. 


G EORGE IV. Memoirs of his Life 
FT and Reign, interspersed with numerous Personal Anecdotes; 
to which is prefixed an Historical Account of the House of Bruns- 
wick, from the earliest period, 

By H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 

With a Portrait and Autograph of His Majesty. 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 

*¢ A simple and honestly written narrative of the principal events 

his late Majesty’s life and government. It tells the story fairly, 
to the best of the author’s knowledge; and it leaves philosophical 
speculation toa period when, perhaps, it can be more truly applied 
than it could be so near the date of the matters recorded.”—Literary 
Gazette, 

«* Mr. Lloyd is earliest in the field of the various gentlemen whose 
intentions to submit to the public biographical sketches of our late 
lamented Sovereign, have been already avowed. His work is some~ 
thing more than it pretends to be, as the first hundred pages contain 
an abridged account of the Brunswick Family, from its founder, 
Boniface, Count of Lucca, who flowrished about the middle of the 
eighth century, down to the present time, This, though it may ap- 
pear to a certain extent irrelevant, is not an uninteresting portion of 
Mr. Lloyd’s book. Inthe personal memoir which follows, he ap- 
pears to have availed himself very successfully both of public do- 
cuments and private sources of information; and we cannot but 
applaud the spirit in which the work is written, being equally re- 
moved from the sins of flattery and prejudice. On some of the more 
delicate topics connected with this subject, Mr. L. has touched 
lightly, but without any sacrifice of truth or candour; and, while 
a feeling of loyalty, respect, and regard for the numerous and 
princely virtues of the deceased, is apparent throughout, he has not 
endeavoured to keep out of sight the occasional ponemnce of failings 
to which humanity is but too prone, and many of which have been, 
with respect to George the Fourth, so cruelly exaggerated by un- 
principled revilers.”—Courier. 

“ Mr. Hannibal Lloyd was, we find, presented to his Majesty at- 
the levee on Wednesday, and laid at his feet a copy of this publica- 
tion, which does credit both to his talents as a biographer, and 
feelings as a man, Not only are the main incidents of the late King’s 
life detailed with fidelity and perspicuity, but the hidden springs 

motives of conduct, in many instances, laid 5 arene have 
hitherto escaped the penetrating eye of the public. Mr. Lloyd seems 
to have had access to authentic sources of ion, of which he 
has availed himself, at once with candour and discretion, and we 
can honestly recommend his work.” Intelligence. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE! 


DOUBLE NUMBER, WITH A PORTRAIT OF HIS 
PRESENT MAJESTY. 
HE 


UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for ocTo: 
BER, Price 2s. 6d. each Number, will be a DOUBLE ONE, in 
“order to gi ve insertion to a variety of Papers of great temporary in- 
‘terest, the following among many others :—Memoir of the Naval 
Services of William 1V,—Narrative of the Cam pales in Holland in 
1814, with Details of the Attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, by an Officer 

resent—A jon of Discovery in South Africa, by Lieut. C. 
Brand, & of a Service Afloat during 
the ak War foams and Terra del Fuego, extracted from a 
Journal of the Surveying Expedition, com; of his ee 

hips, Adventure and Beagle — Military Delusions—The Recen 
Campaign of Algiers, with a Description and Force of the Sapach 
Squadron—State of Education in the British Navy—Burning of the 
Colours of the 2nd Battali King’s Regi Anecdotes of the 
Parisian Revolution—History of the 4th, or King’s cee. slgteee of 
of Foot—besides a at variety of M of 
high interest to both Services. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 














HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 26, 
will be Published on THURSDAY, the 30th Septembe 
Gontaining, Art. I. Mill's Phenomena of cy pen’ Tytler’s and 
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VORKS- RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
U0 in Size with he; .Waverley Novels, the Cabinet 
jin, &c, handsomely done up in Cloth. 
By cyclone’ ER, TREACHER: and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


f tame PICTURE OF INDIA: Exhibiting 
in a brief, yet clear, and hic manner, the Geography, 
Topography, History, Natural History, Native Population, and Fie’ 
duce, of that most interesting portion of the Earth; with a par- 
ticular account of the European Settlements, with the present state 
of the British Territories, and an impartial view of the Indian Ques- 
tion, with reference to the impending discussion on the renewal of 
the Charter. In Two Volumes. Illustrated with several Engra- 
vings of Scenery, Costume, Productions, &c. ; also a Map. Price 16s. 

«* We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour ef decora- 
tion about these volumes, that very properly corresponds with the 
ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with the name of 
India. The contents are worthy the beautiful framework in which 
they are embraced; and, if we mistake not the public taste, the 
* Picture of India,’ ‘will supersede every competitor that has arisen, 
or ‘that is likely to come into the field.”—Monthly Review, June, 

“‘ This isa most useful and interesting little work, very much 
wanted asa manual of that remote and extensive portion of the 
British Empire. It contains a very good map, and numerous well- 
executed engravings of scenery, &c. The volumes are got up with 
great care and neatness. They will afford the reader an outline of 
the features of a most remarkable country na short space of time, 
and imprint upon his mind the character of the people and their 
manners in a way which cannot fail to profithim., The geography, 





Scott’s Histories of Scotland—III. Memoirs, C ience, and 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson—IV. Niebuhr’s Geography of Hero- 
dotus — V. Galt’s Southennan—VI, Floods in Morayshire—VII 
Troades of Euripides—VIII. The Belgian Insurrection, and De 
Potter’s Trial—1X. Alexander’s Travels—X. London Bridge—XI. 
Hydrophobia—XII, Mr. Brougham and Local Judicatories—XIII. 
Novels and Travels in Turkey—XIV, The Three Days: of Paris— 

V. Brasse’s Sophocles—XVI. Geometry without Axioms—XVII. 
Revolution of 1830—List of Books—Index, &c. 

No. 27 will be published on the 31st December, 1830, 

Robert Heward, No. 2, Wellington Street, Strand. 





OUIS-PHILIPPE, Krne of the Frencn. 
Anextra Plate, engraved by Thomson, of LOUIS-PHI LIPPE, 
will be given in BELLE ASSEMBLEE for OCTOBER, in 
addition to the Portrait of BARONESS RIBLESDALE, which will 
be the Seventieth of the Series of the Female Nobility, now publishing 
in that Work. This Number wi!l contain Five Engravings. 
The Portraits of the following ee ate gay Personages are in pre- 
ration for the forthcoming Numbers of LA BELLE ASSEM- 
LEE :—The KING and Er EEN of ENGLAND —The EM- 
PRESS of RUSSIA INCESS ESTERHAZY — The 
DUCHESS de BERRI—The MARCHIONESS of STAFFORD— 
COUNTESS GOWER—LADY DURHAM—DOWAGER COUN- 
TESS of ERROL—LADY MARY LESLIE—LADY CUMMING 
GORDON—COUNTESS of ANTRIM—LADY NORMANBY, 
c. &e. &e. 
Whittaker and Co. London; 
and 


Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
J.M. Leckie, Dublin. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DR, LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA. 
On the Ist of October will be Published, Price 6s. the Second 
Volume: of the 

ISTORY 2 eee TIRE and INLAND 
OVERY, in 3 vols. 
Being Volume XI, me bd an Larpner’s Canrner Cyciopmpia,” 
The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 
X. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. By THOMAS 
COLLEY GRAT 
IX. OUTLINES *~° HISTORY. 1V 
VII. we? Rid ad oo Mie hee 3 HISTORY OF ENG- 
I. Iv. mstont Ma SCOTLAND, in 2 vols. By Sir WALTER 
Il. HI Y o ARTTIME DISCOVERY. Vol. 1. 
Ill. DOMENTIC EC CONGMY. By M. DONOVAN, Esq. Vol. I. 
V. MECHANICS. By Capt. H. KATER and Dr. LARDNER. 
VI. LIVES of BRITISH LAWYERS. By H. ROSCOE, ay 
VII. CITIES and TOWNS of the WORLD, 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 
To be Published, 
Nov. 1.—HISTORY OF FRANCE, Vol. I. 
Printed for Longman and Co, and John Taylor. 





On the Ist of October will be Published, 
No. I. of the EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Jonn Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 
One of the Secretaries of the Admiralty ; being a 


ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and 
ADVENTURE in the POLAR. SEAS and REGIONS; 
with Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History ; 
and an Account of the Whale Fishery, 
By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR weeecons 
and HUGH MURRJ AY, Esq. F.R.S 
Embellished with a correci Chart of the Routes * Disotvety, to- 
gether with Eighteen Engravings, by Branston, exhibiting” Pic- 
turesque Views of the Arctic Regions, Groups of the Natives, with 
their Occupations and Pursuits, Natural History, the Whale Fish- 
ery, &c. In small 8vo. Price 5s. in cloth boards, 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 





Just Published, Price 18s. half bound in Morocco, 
The SECOND EDITION of 
HREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-one Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
n one volume, crown 8vo, P.p. 432 
*€€ Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table.” "As You Lrxs Ir. 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. Fleet Street. 

«¢ The Three Courses are three sets of Tales or scenes of considerable 
originality: the first, West Country Chronicles; the second, Irish.; 
the third, Legal; and the Dessert, Miscellaneous; the whole 
amounting to about Forty Dishes: so that the repast is various and 

ample enough, independently of the plates, The decorations consist of 
a number of humorous designs all admirable specimens of the ludi- 
<rous or grotesque, and not only remarkable for preserving expression, 
but for their Rembrandt-like effect, and the beautiful manner of 
their workmanship, emulating the finest branches of the graver’s 
art ; so that, were the work possessed of no other merits, we should 
give it our hearty praise, as a passport to Public notice, for these 
alone,”—Literary Gazette, 2th April. 1830. 

“« This is an extraordinary performance. Such an union of the 
painter, the poet, and the novelist in one person is unexampled. A 
tithe of the talent that goes to the making the Stories would set upa 
dozen of Annual writers ; and a tithe of the inventive genius that is 
displayed in the illustrations, would furnish a gallery of the colour- 
mixers that figure in Suffolk Street and the Strand.”—Spectutor, 19th 
April, 1830, 

«* Having done justice to Cruikshank’s clever illustrations of this 
amusing volume, it only remains to add that the literary department 
is equally well execut It consists of tales and sketches, humor- 
ously and graphically described, and presents a feast that will not 
disappoint even an epicure, whose relish, from over-feeding, requires 
a novel stimulant.”—Atlas, 15th May, 1830. 

“ The fertility of George Cruikshank’s invention is only equalled 
by the chastity of his taste, and the great beauty of his execution ; 
any work, therefore, from his hand, must be good ; and the one now 

‘ore us is about the best he has ever ill 1. The lett 


i features, y, climate, zoology, early history, sta- 
tistics, &c, are all given in lucid order."—New Monthly Magazine, 
«« The Pigture of India will survive the immediate occasion which 
prompted its production, and take its place as a book of valuable 
information among works of permanent interest.” "Monthly Magazine, 
“The present work is particularly acceptable. It is diligently 
compiled, easily written, and very neatly as well as usefully illustra- 
ted by plates and maps.”—Literary Gazette. 
«This work well deserves itstitle. It isa picture of India past 
and present, executed withlaborious care andgreat ability.”—S. Times. 


2. The SPECTATOR: Corrected from the Originals, 
with a new Biographical Prefaces By N. OGLE, Esq. In Eight 
Volumes, with Portraits, Engraved by E. Finden, at 5s. each. 

** It is with pleasure that we see in anew, commodious, cheap and 
attractive form, a work which is destined to please and instructas 
long as the English Language lasts. The Spectator, with an excel- 
lent original Preface, replete with information; an index to the 
Writers of the various Papers; Portraits ; illustrative Notes ; and, 
in short, everything which can make an edition popular, is a work 
that we cannot commend more highly than it deserves.”—Lit. Gaz. 


3. The VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST’S 
DIRECTORY : Being a Familiar Treatise on Floriculture, par 
ticularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, and Borders 
Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain, To which are added, Di- 
rections for the Management of the Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Con- 
servatory, Ne a. different Modes of Raising and Propagating 
Exotic Blants; erspetsed with many new Say eoropecas Observa- 
tions. By TAMES MAIN, A.L.S. Price 6: 

«« We strongly recommend this work. Much practical informa- 
tion, of a useful kind, is conveyed in simple and i 


— 
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FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XVI. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF rece rt 
On Tuesday next will be Published, with Fronti 
| Fe TTERS on DEMONOLOGY | and 
WITCHCRAFT. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
Volumes Published A = the present time, Price Ss, each, 
in canvass— 
I. and 1—Li9e of BUONAPARTE, 
IlI.—ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
IV. X. and XIII.——BRITISH ARTISTS. 
V. VI, and IX..—HISTORY of the JEWS. 
VII.——INSECTS. 
VIII.——COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE, 
XI.——IRVING’S COLUMBUS, 
XII.——SOUTHEY'S NELSON, 
XIV.—BRITISH PHYSICIANS, 
XV.—BRITISH INDIA, 





Also, 
FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. I. MASSINGER, 
John, Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 3 vols. post 9vo. 


BASIL BARRINGTON and his FRIENDS, 


2. TRAVELS in GREECE and ALBANIA, By the 
Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with great Additions and Improve 
ments, and 33 Illustrations, 32s. 

« The most perfect and best-digested book on Greece which has 
yet been published,”—Courier, 

3. SIX NEW LECTURES on Paks ee Gives 
at the Royal Academy. By the late HENRY FUSELI, 

Now first published from the original MSS. Uniformly printed oe 
his former Lectures, 
And in a few Days, 

4. A NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, in 
the years 1823, 24, 25, and 26. By OTTO VON KOTZEBUE, Post 
Captain in the Imperial Russian Navy. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

5. The HEIRESS of BRUGES. A Tale, by THOMAS 
COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq. Author of * High-ways and By-ways," 
“« Traits of Travel,” &c, 

6. The BORDERERS. By the Author of the “ The 
Red Rover,” “ The Prairie,” &c. Second Edition, in 3 vols. 2s. 

And on the 15th of October, by the same Author, 
The WATER WITCH; or, the Skimmer of the Sea, 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





and ‘the art of gardening is very properly kept in due parle sy to 
the science of botany.”— Atlas. 

4. LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY: Intended for 
the Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons, and to facilitate 
their acquiring a Knowledge of the Natural History of Insects, With 
coloured plates, Price 5s. 

“ A very prettily got-up book for young persons, and well calcu- 
lated to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natural history 
of insects: the plates are naturally coleateds and give an additional 
value to this pleasing and instructive volume. "—Literary Gaxette. 

5. A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, 
AURICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TU LIP, HY- 
ACINTH, ROSE, cys other Flowers: , Lectaeiae a Dissertation on 
Soils and Manures, and of the most dl Varieties of 
each Flower. By THOMAS HOGG. 4th Edit. coloured Plates. 8». 

6. THE WONDERS of the VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM DISPLAYED: the Second Edition, with a Frontispiece, . 

7. A DICTIONARY of. QUOTATIONS from the 
pig HI POETS. ene Volumes. 








‘ol. ‘0! Price 6s, 6d. 
Vol Il. . containing PGanretions | in Blank Verse, Price 7s. 

Vol. III. containing Quotations in Rhyme, Price 7s. 6d. 

These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and 
tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shakspeare 
and the British Poets.”—Monthly Review. 


8. A DICTIONARY of ‘QUOTATIONS in most 
FREQUENT U ne: taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but 
comprising many from the Greet, Italian, and Spanish Languages, 
translated into ci alist; 3 with Tilustrations, Historical and Idiomatic, 
By E. D. MACDONNELL, of the Middle Temple. The Ninth 
Edition, revised and improved, Price 7s, 6d. 


9. STORIES of TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
with a Preliminary Sketch of the Geography of that Country. The 
Second Edition, enlarged, in One Volume, with Plates, Price 7s. 

«« A better plan for the instruction of yonng persons could not have 
been hit upon than ‘the one employed by the compiler of this little 
volume. This publication, if. followed up, will be a useful and con- 
venient aid to the intelligent teacher. The present volume contains 
an abstract of the most interesting. parts of four very important 
works, and the narratives into which they are thrown are pleasingly 
written.”—Monthly Review, July 1829. 

** We warmly recommend the little volume. It would makea 
charming school-book, and teach more geography in a week than 
most boys learn in a year.”"—Spectator, July, 1829. 


10. The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONG. 
ING LIFE, by rd Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c. Or, 
The INVALID'S ACLE : containing Peptic Precepts, ess 
out agreeable and cffereenl methods to prevent and relieve Indiges- 
tion, and to regulate and strengthen the action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of Makinga Will. B 
WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D, The Sixth Edition, considerably 
augmented and improved, Price 7s. 6d. 


ll. The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 
Or, a Description ofiall the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, — Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men- 
besa in the Sacred Seriptures. Collected from ‘he best Authori- 

ties, and alphabetically arranged. By THADDEUS MASON 
HARRIS, D.D. With Plates, Price 8s. 
Now Publishing, in Volumes, Price 6s. lettered, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Collection of the most 
Instructive and Amusing Lives ever Published. Written by the 
Parties Themselves. With Original Introductions and Sequels. 
Both general and particular beens on are supplied, so that any Life 
may be obtained complete, sepatately ; a Portrait of each Writer is 
iven, whenever a sufficiently authentic likeness can be procured, 
esides other advantages, this Series will include cheap editions of 
many scarce and curious works, which cannot at present be obtained 
without considerable trouble, even at high prices. 
1, Colley Cibber. Sugene of Savoy. 
2. Hume. Lilly. Vol | 9. 10. Augustus von 
taire. Kotzebue, 19. 
3. & 4. Marmontel. | i1, John. Creichton. 
5. Robert Drary. 
6. George Whitfield. 
James Ferguson. 
7. Mary Robinson. 
Charlotte Clarke. 
8. Lord Herbert of | 16. 


(with his Confes- 


sions). 
ra Wolfe 


William Gifford. | 20, 21. 
Thos. Ellwood. of Bar 
. Lewis Holberg. 22. Bubb Derdington 


M oo, a 


3. Jas. Hardy Vaux, | 23. 24. idoni. 
5. Edw Gibbon, | 25, 26. 97. “98. Vidocq. 
17. Benv. Cellini. | 29. 30. 831. Madame 
Cherbury. Prince | 18. James Lackington du Barri, 
*,* A small Edition, Price 3s, 6d. per volume. 
* No description.of reading 
fascination as biography; and of all kinds of | 


MAXY of the READERS of the THE 


SPECTATOR po ps, ‘note eory that they could not ob- 
tain the Second Edition of the Paper at their residences near London 
on the Sunday Morning, the Proprietors have obtained the following 
List of Newsmen who serve that Edition. The Second, or Sunday 
Morning’s Edition, brings down the News of the Week to Saturday 
night ; and invariably contains the Closing Prices of Stocks, toge- 
ther with such News, of general interest, as may be obtained subse- 
quent to the publication of the Evening Papers. Even the First 
Edition of Tus Srxcrartor, especially since the reeent addition of 
eight entire pages to its quantity, has contained more of the p) 
News of Saturday than any pens: eg the date of Sunday 
but published on Saturday; t Edition closes at 
noon or soon after, for the purpose of being dooputstch to'the Coun- 
try by the General Post, it cannot ef course embrace those peculiari- 
ties which are intended only for the town and environs of London, 
Country readers have the advantage of an earlier publication; Lon- 
don readers, oflater news/ 

Persone desirous of haying Tux Spectator, should give orders to 
their Newsmen in sufficient time to reach the Hinged best Office be- 
fore the day of Publication, as few vf i are printed beyond the or 
dinary supply forregular subscribers 

LIST OF PLACES AND NEWSMRB. 
Acton—Drew, Brentford. a Kingston—Wall, Richmond, 
Balham-Hill—Edmon: a) ee 
dis, Clap- Ee alii } Blackett, Lewisham, 
Leyton—Freeman. 
enkins, 


ham 
Barking, Town—Chapman. 
Barnes— Wall, Richmond. 


comes so near works of fiction and - 


Woodham, 2 oe 
Battersea—Titchene: 
Bayswater=Oallard; Deine Pl. 
Blackheath—Allen, Greenwich, 
—_———-— Cole, Greenwich. 
Brentford—Drew, High Street. 

—-_————-Yoston, Ditto. 
Brixton—Puddicombe 
Brixton Road- - Hubert, HollandSt. 
naka i arse bery 
——_ Rose, Queen’ 's Build. 


Leytonstone— Messer. 
Lisson Grove—Small. 
Maida Hill—Small. 
Mill Hill—Warden, 
ees ye 
Mortlake 7, + 
Moulsey, t Wall, Richmond. 
Notting Hill—Bayley, Kensing- 
ton Gravel Pits. 
——-— Callara, 
_ Place, Bayswater. 





Symons, 4, E 
Terrace. 
Camberwell—Faithful. 
Camden Town—Wilson, War- 
ren Street. 
Varma as eg 
Chigwell—.Jacksor 
Clasham—azhoads, Bromwell's 
oad. 
Clapton—Smith, Fsenagane Rd, 
—Kin Caged 
Crouch End— , kang ighgate. 
Dalston—Greville | iiighe Place, 
Kingsland. 
Deptford—Beakhall High Street. 
——_——-— Morris, Flagon Row. 
East Barnett—World. 


Vall, Richmond 
pease omen — 's Row. 
Portland Town—Sm; 
Putney—Wall, Richmond. 
Richmond—Wall, Kew Horse 


Road, 
Woodham, Kew 
Horse Road. 
ty hares Fulham, 
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